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WHEN VETERANS TURN TO FARMING 


These Are Our Wares New Lives for Old 
Practical Nurse Training The Area School 





gross NATIONAL 


are /attracting Today's Youth 


Young men and women ... are showing keen 
interest in the unusual opportunities for steady, well- 
paying employment offered by various branches of 
the Graphic Arts. How extensive these opportunities 
are is proved by the chart above by the United States 
Department of Commerce. Note that printing produc- 
tion closely follows industrial production. Authorities 
say that five billion dollars will be spent for printing perenne faces. 


and affiliated products after the war. a ee 
concerning dependable 


’ . . a equipment and supplies 

Today’s youth must figure in this vast print ated taihél, eaamanabel 

ing program...Educators can render vital service by procedure in installing 
Graphic Arts Education 

making available, today, practical printing education. Departments in schools 


Education Department- American Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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MORE VERSATILITY 


FROM SOUTH BEND LATHES WITH THESE ATTACHMENTS 


Handlever Bed Turret for 9” or 10” lathes 
multiplies their versatility through multiple 
tooling for repetitive operations. 


Handlever yee ty, Collet Attachment saves 
time on bar work. Collet can be operated and 
stock fed without stopping the spindle. 


Center Rest and Follower Rest for support- 
ing long bar work while turning, threading, 
drilling, boring, etc. 


Handlever Double Tool Cross Slide for 9” or 
10” lathes speeds up successive operations 
through the use of three cutting tools. 


Handwheel Draw-in Collet Attachment is 
ideal for production and toolroom work that 
requires extremely close tolerances. 


4-Way Turret Tool Block permits use of four 
cutting tools which simplifies tooling for re- 
petitive operations. 


Screw Feed Double Tool Cross Slide for 16” 
lathes has both manual and power cross feed. 
Large graduated feed dial. 


P SpBete from 1/16” to 
” in 1/64” steps. Com- 
plete sets of collets will save time. 


Taper Attachment for accurate taper turning 
and boring. Quickly engaged. Graduated in 
in both degrees and taper per foot. 


These and other practical attachments greatly in- 
crease the capacity of South Bend Lathes for han- 
dling a wide variety of operations. Their use will 
broaden your machine shop courses in both general 
and toolroom work. 


Write for Catalog 77R in which all South Bend 
Attachments are illustrated and described. Also, state 
size and type of lathe required. These attachments 
are only available for use on South Bend Lathes. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS —SAVE FOR LATHES 


SOUTH BEND 
LATHE WORKS 


Lathe Builders for 38 Years 
465 E. MADISON STREET, SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 


South Bend 16” Toolroom Lathe 


APRIL, 1945 
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Universal 
Citizenship!” 


Things teachers can do now in preparing students 
to assume the heritage of tomorrow’s peace: 


An interest in public affairs—that will sustain itself after the 
students leave school 

Attitude of responsibility for general welfare of all Americans 
in all sections 

Sound and friendly attitudes towards, and appreciation of 
peoples of other color, nationality and language. 

Desire for justice and fair dealing for all people of other 
classes and color, at home and abroad 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
for grades 10, 11, 12 


Habits of reading widely and discussing problems of peace 


Habits and skills to enable citizens to recognize propaganda 
and evaluate information given by the press, radio and in 
conversation 


Ideals of service to country and fellow citizens and to hu- 
* manity in general. —Adapted from “Montana Education”. 


*§ Use SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES en route to This Objective = Te 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES provide a background of knowledge 
for world affairs and contemporary literature in organizing 
study units for crowded English and Social Studies schedules. 


SCHOLASTIC bi 
MAGAZINES 220 E. 42 St, New York 17, New York — Mitsrouastic- 


for grades 6, 7, 8 
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Establishing a Farm Business: 20 hours of in- 
struction for veterans by vocational agricul- 
ture teachers can include analysis of farms 
to determine incomes; rental agreements; 
purchase of land; farm records; agricultural 
financing. 


Feed of Livestock: Success in this phase will 
depend on efficient production and use of 
grain and forage crops; 20 hours. 


BY JAMES H. PEARSON 


U. S. Office of Education 





F a training program is to be available to veterans 
by the time they return to civilian life, there should 
be immediate action. 

The “GI Bill of Rights” holds a specific challenge 
for all persons engaged in vocational agricultural edu- 
cation. Laws for vocational education and laws for 
education of veterans complement rather than sup- 
plant each other. 

How many veterans will want to return to the farm 
is not known. It is known that more than 150,000 
“Future Farmers” are in uniform. Many will un- 
doubtedly wish to reestablish themselves in farming. 
Many persons in war industries will wish to return to 
the farms. That there will be opportunities in farming 
is evident from the fact that more than 40 per cent 
of our farm operators are over 55 years of age. Po- 
tential enrollees in vocational agriculture courses for 
adult farmers will be very numerous, indeed. 

What has vocational agriculture to offer to the 
veterans returning to farms? 

1. A record of successful experience in teaching 
agriculture to adult as well as young farmers since 
1917. 

2. More than 7,000 departments of vocational agri- 
culture conveniently located in farming communities. 

3. The departments have farm shops that are well 
equipped, and have library materials and teaching 
aids essential to an education and training program. 

4. Provision for individuals to live on farms and 
participate in farming activities while enrolled for 
training. 7 

5. Courses for individuals with similar farm prob- 
lems. 

6. Advisory councils including enrollees to help plan 
the educational and training program. 

7. Class and group discussions on common farm 
practices. 

8. Individual instruction provided on farms to sup- 
plement class instruction. 

9. Directed farm practices supervised by the 
teacher of vocational agriculture. 

10. Instruction offered at times convenient to the 
needs of enrollees. 


I ry 





disease and pest control. 


Producing Farm Commodities: 20 hours 


and treatment, livestock 
breeding and feeding, tillage practices, 
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11. The veteran will find awaiting him a corps of 


Build Your Veteran Training Program Now 


d trained and experienced vocational agriculture teach- 
ers. Thousands of them are men who know the prob- 
e lems of veterans because they too are veterans, and cialized farming equipment; farm carpentry, painting 
- they have had years of successful teaching experience. farm buildings and equipment; teaching young farmer 
r These are some of the resources of vocational agri- and adult classes; farm engineering and repair of farm 
- culture. How shall they be mobilized? What specifi- equipment; maintenance of farm and home electrifi- 
cally can be done for the veteran who desires to estab- cation. 
n lish or reestablish himself in farming? 
0 Possible Content and Time 
: A Suggested Program Local communities may well consider organizing 
‘ An accepted objective for young farmer classes— instruction along the following content and minimum 
a namely, to develop an individual’s ability to establish time pattern: 
t himself in farming—will serve as an effective guide Type of Course Content Minimum Clock Hours 
i" for a veteran training program. Areas that may well Establishing and maintaining a farm 
J be emphasized are: business SUE go et aera ste eeeees 30 
1. The impact of the war on agriculture. Producing farm comments. ..... as 
‘ 2. Comparison of employment opportunities in Hateine pene coil ie, 
farming and other occupations, considering income, ing farm equipment eae RD oaabtal 36 
¢ general welfare, and security. ns 
" 3. Community inventories to determine the probable Producing and conserving food for 
change in owners and operators of farms. a ae et 20 
bs 4, Analysis of farms available or soon to be avail- * or 
:. able to determine present and potential incomes from Producing and conserving feed for 
1 them. FRMGHION a ehicinccdeeces as welecenes 20 
g 5. Partnership and rental agreements between sons or 
.. and parents, young men and other individuals and Conserving soil and water ......... 20 
d organizations in farm operation. or 
. 6. Patterns by which persons become established Other selected course .............. 20 
in farming. Through such a plan each individual would be pro- 
- 7. Purchase of parcels of land and farms. vided with a minimum of 50 clock hours of class and 
8. Agricultural financing, including both short- group instruction during a 12 months’ period. This 
n time and long-time credit. should be supplemented with not less than 40 clock 
9. Acquisition of livestock, feed, seed, equipment, hours of individual instruction on the farm where the 
n and operating capital needed for farming. veteran lives. 


10. The farm as a business and a home. 

11. Social and recreational activities in rural com- 
munties. 

12. Rural institutions. 

13. Supplementing the farm income from sources 
such as: Salaries and wages; custom work with spe- 


Maintaining Equipment: 36 hours; veterans will want 
to take advantage of instruction on operation of new 


For the disabled veteran, a more intensive program 
may need to be made available and all instruction 
may be individual instruction on the job. In most 
cases, class, group, and individual instruction will be 
much more than 90 clock hours. 

(Concluded on page 41) 


Conserving Soil and Water: For 
continued high production, con- 
servation of soil and water are 
essential. In 20 hours veterans 





types of equipment, repair and construction of labor- 


can learn basic methods of terrac- 





saving devices. 





ing, and other conservation means. 


roe 





Food for Home Use: In 20 hours the veteran 
and his family can learn how to make his 
farm yield most of the food needed for the 
home. This will include planning family food _ 
supplies and canning, dehydration and deep 
freezing. 
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Home Economics Building, Cobbleskill (N. Y.) Institute of Agriculture and Home Economics 


N recent years, gratifying progress has been made 

in extending and expanding opportunities in home 
economics education in public schools. In spite of 
this phenomenal growth, there still exists a critical 
need for increased facilities to make vocational train- 
ing for girls and women available. 

In four decades, our high school enrollment in New 
York State has increased 1,100 per cent, until a total 
of 700,000 pupils are now in attendance. But this does 
not tell the entire story. Currently, there are 300,000 
fewer pupils 5 to 18 years old enrolled than are re- 
corded in the census. Less than 50 per cent of the 
pupils entering high school finish. 


Challenge to Home Economics 


Leaders and teachers in vocational education can 
be justifiably proud of their part in extending cur- 
riculum services and in relating teaching practices to 
life. We have reached a point where we need to draw 
upon the same type of resourcefulness, ingenuity, and 
effort to provide services for the postwar period. 

The AVA Committee on Research and Publications 
has made an extensive study of the area vocational 
school as a possible means of meeting vocational 
training requirements which current surveys indicate 
are certain to exist. The committee believes that this 
type of school, when organized on the basis of state- 
wide research studies and under proper administra- 
tive safeguards, will provide vocational training op- 
portunities of a wide scope in industrial, agricultural, 
home economics, commercial, and public service fields. 

Training for employment for girls and women should 
be regarded as supplemental to regular instruction at 


By ARTHUR K. GETMAN 


Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Education, New York State 


Critical need for new facilities presents 
a challenge to home economics 


the secondary level in home economics. Widespread 
lack of facilities for training should be a source of 
grave concern and a challenge to leaders and teachers 
in home economics education. 

The specialized curriculum, when established, should 
combine: (1) specialized operative skill, technical 
knowledge, and managerial ability, (2) systematic in- 
struction in home, family, and community living, and 
(3) instruction in the practical aspects of American 
life and institutions, social adjustments, personal-com- 
munity health, applied art, and the like. Leaders and 
teachers in home economics must assume the dynamic 
leadership needed to insure such an integrated and 
balanced program of instruction. 

Present experience indicates an expanding area of 
wage earning employment open to girls and women. 
Our experience in administering four area schools dis- 
closes job opportunities in at least five fields: (1) food 
administration, (2) child care, (3) practical nursing, 
(4) clothing design and construction, and (5) labora- 
tory technician work. 

The committee believes courses should be estab- 
lished in such fields for regular students. It also urges 
shorter unit courses for young persons and adults 
already employed who wish to upgrade themselves. 
Each type of course should be available to selected 
students who wish specialized training in all phases 
of homemaking and home management. In determin- 
ing the grade level of the area vocational service it 
seems desirable to plan for courses beginning in the 
tenth year and continuing through a post-high school 
vocational-technical service through grades 13 and 14. 
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Main Features of Area Plan 

Main features of the area vocational school plan 
as proposed by the committee are: 

1. The area school should be regarded as a public 
school agency that is purely optional and voluntary 
on the part of local citizens, leaders and school officials. 
If and when financial assistance is provided from Fed- 
eral or state sources to encourage this type of service 
an organization adequate to meet local needs should 
be set up based on systematic studies of needs, student 
enrollments, interests and ambitions, school drop-outs, 
together with occupational trends, outlets, and oppor- 
tunities in the area. 

2. An area vocational school, as at present con- 
ceived, may be established (a) as an extension of the 
offerings of an existing school system to reach wider 
geographical areas and larger numbers of pupils, (b) 
as a separate vocational school established and main- 
tained cooperatively by two or more existing districts 
in which specialized courses could be maintained eco- 
nomically and efficiently, (c) as a county school, or 
as a school supported jointly by two or more counties, 
and (d) as a state school designed to serve pupils for 
the state in one.or more highly specialized fields of 
vocational-technical service. 

3. Plans for area schools should be made un the 
basis of a statewide survey of vocational training 
needs and of current educational plans and policies 
for equalizing educational opportunity at the state 
level. In the resulting plans attention should be given 
to expanding vocational education services as integral 
parts of existing schools or classes, together with op- 
portunities for special vocational schools, arranged 
among contiguous schools on a cooperative basis. 

4. A continuous and comprehensive plan of guid- 
ance is highly important, for the counseling of persons 
for whom the schools and classes may be provided, and 


brings reality into the food administration course of study. 


for the proper articulation of students through the va- 
rious types of high schools and the special central 
vocational schools. 

5. It is of the utmost importance in contemplating, 
in establishing, and in maintaining any type of area 
vocational school that effective adjustments be made 
with community leaders, with school officials, with 
state education administrators, and with members of 
advisory committees. This will insure that (a) schools 
be organized to serve specific needs within the areas, 
(b) there will be no overlapping of a function in ex- 
isting general or vocational instruction, (c) there will 
be a clear and precise understanding on the part of 
lay boards of education and school officials in existing 
schools concerning the need for area support for the 
new enterprise, and (d) a wholesome reciprocal rela- 
tionship between guidance counselors, vocational di- 
rectors and teachers, employers, and personnel execu- 
tives with reference to employment outlets, number 
of persons needed, and changes required for com- 
petence on the part of school graduates. 
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MePhee Named Vice-President | : 


ULIAN A. McPHEE now takes on a third major job. 
J To his duties as state director of vocational educa- 
tion for California and president of California Poly- 
technic College he now adds the responsibilities of 
American Vocational Association vice president repre- 


senting vocational agriculture. Appointed by the 
Executive Committee, he succeeds the late J. A. 
Guitteau. 

Born in San Francisco in 1896 he took his bachelor 
of science degree in agriculture at the University of 
California. 

After brief tours of duty with the Navy and the 
Agricultural Extension Service he began teaching 
agriculture in 1920. For 19 years he served as chief 
of the State Bureau of Agricultural Education. 

From the beginning of the Future Farmer move- 
ment he insisted that any fair or other competitive or 
cooperative activity have a separate department for 
FFA. In California’s 62 peacetime county district and 
Statewide fairs, the law requires that if any junior 
classes are established, they must include separate 
premium lists for FFA exhibitors. 
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Taking over the presidency of 

California Polytechnic in 1933, 

Mr. McPhee developed the proj- 

ect system, advanced all in- 

struction to the college level, 

kept entrance requirements such 

that any deserving high school 

graduate could enter, and de- 

veloped the bachelor of science degree for four year 
graduates. Eighty-five per cent of Polytechnic students 
in peacetime earned some share of their college ex- 
penses. One-half of them on the campus, feeding out 
livestock, caring for poultry, dairy cattle or crops; or 
engaged in industrial enterprises. At this unique in- 
stitution boys buy, fatten, and sell their own steers, 
barrows and lambs. 

Directorship of the State Food Production War 
Training Program, which enrolled 150,000 trainees, has 
been one of Mr. McPhee’s war jobs. Mr. McPhee is the 
father of six daughters. Two sons-in-law are in the 
service. Another daughter has just been graduated 
from a college of nursing. 








Vocational Courses Help Veterans 
Readjust to Peace 


These Are Our Wares 


G. I.: Can I get part- 
time training while I 
work? 

Pror.: Yes, and your 
tuition will be paid. You 
can also get some living 
expenses, but the 
amount will depend 
upon your regular earn- 
ings. These living ex- 
penses must be deter- 
mined by the Veterans 
Administration sepa- 
rately for each veteran. 

This quotation from a 
two color leaflet, G. I. 
Joe Asks Some Ques- 
tions, issued by the Wil- 
liamsport Technical In- 
stitute, typifies the 
down-to-G.I. quality 
that marks new infor- 
mation leaflets being is- 





sued by state and local 
vocational authorities throughout the country. 
From Richmond comes a leaflet describing oppor- 
tunities to which distributive education can lead. 


From Michigan a Q and A pamphlet on Vocational 
Agriculture Training Programs for Veterans. 

Wisconsin has a new 48-page bulletin on Continuing 
Educational Opportunities Through Wisconsin Schools 
of Vocational and Adult Education. 

Williamsport’s leaflet talks in G. I. language. It 
answers questions which come to the G. I. mind: 

G. I.: What about vocational training? 

Pror.: That’s where the Williamsport Technical In- 
stitute comes in. We can give you almost any kind of 
vocational training, and we can help you to get a col- 
lege education, and apprenticeship, or any other edu- 
cation you need. If you can’t get to a branch of the 
Veterans Administration for a discussion of your prob- 
lem, we can give you some of the answers. 

G. I.: Tell me more. 

ProF.: First, you are entitled to a year of training 
if you served 90 days or more. You get a month more 
of training for every month of active service, and you 
can get as much as four years of training. If you 
have more than a 10 per cent disability, you get about 
all of the training you need to fix you up with a job 
or a profession. Lots of the men will get a full four- 
year college course. 

“The merchandising field has 10,000,000 postwar 
jobs,” says the new Virginia Department of Distribu- 
tive Education flyer, adding that training opens the 
path to success in these jobs. This flyer goes to all 
discharge centers, Selective Service Boards, and the 
U. S. Employment offices. 


“What does an opportunity in this field mean to 
you?” asks the new publication. Answer: “It means 
a choice job in any of the retailing, wholesaling and 
service organizations.” 

Stressing training also available to the ambitious, 
the flyer clinches its invitation by describing courses 
on both non-executive and supervisory levels for 
white and Negro trainees in such subjects as adver- 
tising, display, merchandising, salesmanship, how to 
train an employee, merchandise information, public 
speaking, reading and interpreting business figures, 
and economics. 


To Prospective Farmers 


Michigan’s bulletin is a three-fold job in two colors. 
It can be sent in a letter to a man overseas; it can 
also be used in the many community guidance centers 
which have been set up in Michigan. 

The Wisconsin State Board for Vocational and 
Adult Education is issuing Continuing Educational 
Opportunities through Wisconsin Schools of Vocational 
and Adult Education, to interpret to the general pub- 
lic, demobilized service personnel and _ interested 
agencies the philosophy and structure of the Wisconsin 
system of vocational and adult education; the kinds of 
educational opportunities available and further de- 
velopment. 

The 48-page bulletin is liberally illustrated. For 
copies write to the Wisconsin State Board for Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, C. L. Greiber, Director. 

Continuing Educational Opportunities . . . attempts 
to answer three questions: First, “What is the Wiscon- 
sin system of vocational and adult education and how 
does it operate?” This presents articles on the philoso- 
phy of vocational and adult education in Wisconsin; 
the relationship of the employer, worker and school; 
kinds of courses; cost of continuing education; location 
by counties of centers of vocational and adult educa- 
tion; directors in city schools of vocational and adult 
education; and rural centers. Part Two replies to the 
query “What educational services are available to 
young and adult workers out of the full time school?” 
Objectives, courses and advantages of each of the fol- 
lowing are described: trade and industrial education; 
apprentice training service; vocational training for war 
production workers; circuit instruction; city home- 
making education; distributive education; commercial 
education; general adult education; agricultural edu- 
cation; rural homemaking education; food production; 
war training; occupational information and guidance 
service; and rehabilitation service. Part Three covers 
the question ‘What is the future outlook for the W!s- 
consin system of vocational and adult education?” 
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“ROLL UP YOUR SLEEVES” 


Work Experience Can Be Good for You Too, Says Michigan to Teachers 


GF vocational educators recommend work-school 
experience for in-school youth, why isn’t it also 
good for teachers? 

This is a question Michigan asks. In two fields in par- 
ticular, Michigan during the coming summer will con- 
tinue in-service teacher training that involves actual 
work at a job plus related instruction. These fields are 
vocational guidance and trade and industrial education. 

Teachers, counselors and school administrators from 
any state may enroll in the cooperative counselor train- 
ing program in business and industry. They work in 
the Chrysler plant, the Ford plant, or in Detroit retail 
stores, according to whether their major interest is in 
the field of business or industry. They receive the nor- 
mal working wage plus pay for eight hours per week 
of related training. They enroll through the University 
of Michigan, Wayne University, Michigan State Col- 
lege, Western Michigan College of Education, Central 
Michigan College of Education, Northern Michigan 
College of Education, or Northwestern University in 
Chicago. Graduate credit is allowed, and can be ob- 
tained in addition to the salary earned. Recreation 
opportunities are included in all plans. 


Last summer there were 156 students from 16 states 
enrolled. This year’s course—if it can be called a course 
—takes place from June 25 to August 18, and inter- 
ested vocational educators from other states should 
contact the Michigan State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education, or any of the cooperating teacher 
training institutions, for further information. 

“Vitalized instruction” in Michigan means producing 
a useful, saleable article as industry produces it, but 
the training vehicles are selected carefully so that the 
specific lessons are taught which the course is designed 
to teach. Last summer teachers from 17 Michigan com- 
munities rolled up their sleeves in the new Lansing 


By GEORGE H. FERN, Director, 
State Board of Control for Vocational Education 


In Detroit auromobiie tactory, counselors taking eignt-week 
course (and working in plant) learn about grinder operations. 


Technical High School machine shop and cooperatively 
made 17 toolmakers vises. They discussed machine 
shop organization methods and conduct of machine 
shop work as new techniques were put into actual 
practice. Evenings were taken up with educational 
films, and field trips through war production indus- 
tries in Lansing. One trip was made to the trade train- 
ing class of the State Prison of Southern Michigan at 
Jackson. 

The course gave University of Michigan graduate 
or undergraduate credit to those who wanted it, and in 
any case applied toward the minimum requirements 
for a vocational teachers certificate. This machine shop 
program will be repeated during the coming summer 
with provision both for beginning and advanced teach- 
ers. 





BALTIMORE OFFERS A to Z 


O tell prospective trainees what Baltimore schools 
offer, the Division of the Vocational Education’s 
VWPTP staff makes this list: 


A-cetylene Welding 
B-lueprint Reading 
C—arpentry. 

D-rafting 

E-lectricity 

F—oremanship 

G-arage and auto mechanics 
H-ydraulics and 

I-ndustrial sewing are 

J—ust a few of the courses 
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K-nown for their excellent results. 

L-eadership training 

M-achine shop 

N-avigation 

O-twell’s diesel course, and 

P-lastics also 

Q-ualify along with 

R-adio, refrigeration, 

S—heet metal, slide rule, and 

T-—ime-motion study as 

U-niformly 

V-ital and important courses, 

W-hile 

X, Y, and Z stand for many other courses which we 
haven’t listed, but which are available on request. 
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EATING the sword into the ploughshare is no 

simple matter. From four to five million workers 

will be temporarily unemployed while factories shift 

to peacetime production. Can vocational education 

serve workers until peacetime production is ready to 
roll? 

“Yes,” says the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment in its study, Providing for Unemployed Workers 
in the Transition (McGraw-Hill, $1.50). CED is the 
national committee of businessmen chairmanned by 
Paul G. Hoffman, president, Studebaker Corporation. 

“There is need for programs of vocational education 
to facilitate transfer of workers from war to peace- 
time activities, just as there was need for a program 
to expedite the shifts from peace to war,” writes Rich- 
ard A. Lester. 

“Such a program would provide unemployed with 
an opportunity for self-improvement and would be 
productive of other social values as well. Though 
designed primarily for the unemployed, it should be 
open to part-time employees and even employed 
workers. 

“As a transition measure, a program of education 
and training is preferable to ‘made work’... Part of 
the evil of enforced idleness is its deteriorating effect 
on the jobless. Compared with ‘made work’, education 
and training activities have many advantages. Such 
activities would not expand public facilities in a waste- 
ful manner; they would not tend to displace regular 
work; and they would not be seriously affected by 
bad weather. Participants would have every incentive 
to make a good record; and they would not need to 
wait until they became destitute in order to qualify.” 


Proposed Program Outlined 

The study outlines a proposed transitional program: 

Eligibility: Any worker should be eligible to par- 
ticipate on referral by U. S. Employment Service and 
acceptance by the educational authorities. Acceptance 
could be based upon their appraisal of the worker’s 
capacity to benefit from the program. Participation 
should be limited to 26 weeks for each person, or, in 
exceptional cases, to a year. At any time a person 
could be dropped for disciplinary reasons. Frequent 
tests of achievement should be made. A person dropped 
for disciplinary reasons would lose 
an opportunity, but his rights to 
unemployment compensation or re- 
lief, would not be affected. Experi- 
ence has indicated clearly that any 
educational program should be kept 
entirely separate from relief and 
that personal need should not en- 
ter into the selection of participants 
or instructors. 

Courses: A wide variety of gen- 
eral and vocational courses would 
be offered, ranging from basic voca- 
tional courses such as shop arithme- 
tic and simple bookkeeping, and 
elementary courses in subjects like 
reading, spelling, letter writing, and 
general arithmetic, to advanced 
work in such courses as international 
relations, government, economics, 





languages, chemistry, mathematics, and American his- 
tory. Courses should be so arranged that laid-off work- 
ers could begin their course work promptly. Most voca- 
tional training ought to be in lines of business and in 
occupations that will expand after the war. Courses 
will be needed to train mechanics in repair work as 
well as manufacture. Especially needed will be courses 
to prepare persons for self-employment, such as simple 
accounting, letter writing, and tax calculation and 
reporting. 

Instruction: There may be a real problem of obtain- 
ing sufficient numbers of qualified instructors. This 
difficulty could be minimized by (1) wide use of 
correspondence and self-teaching courses which pro- 
vide uniform instruction and do not depend on inter- 
pretation and elaboration by skilled teachers; (2) use 
of part-time instructors, especially local persons work- 
ing in the field covered by the course; (3) use of 
phonograph records, visual aids, radio, lectures, and 
forums; (4) a program of teacher-training; and (5) 
adequate salaries for instructors. 

Administration: As is done under the defense and 
war production programs of vocational education, the 
states should submit plans for approval by U. S. Office 
of Education. Responsibility for formulating the state 
plan and for its administration should rest with the 
Governor. Decisions as to instruction and courses 
should be mainly at the local level. At each govern- 
mental level there should be an advisory committee of 
representatives of management, labor, and schools. The 
program should be sufficiently flexible to adjust to 
varying local needs and state plans. 

Cost: A rough estimate of the cost per student per 
week would be from four to five dollars, assuming 
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forgobless During Transition to Peace 


an average of 25 course hours a week and return of 
printed matter for reuse. Assuming an annual average 
of one million participants, the total cost would be 
approximately 250 million dollars a year, with the 
Federal share running about 150 million dollars. 
Federal Aid: The Federal Government should match 
expenditures of the states and localities for such costs 
as instruction, vocational guidance, administration, 
and maintenance. State and local contributions should 
not be subject to review by the General Accounting 
Office. Distribution of the Federal funds to the states 
should not be on a population basis nor restricted by 
subjects. In the event that a country-wide quota of in- 
struction hours or expenditures should seem advisable, 
that quota could be distributed among the states on 
the basis of the total number of persons drawing un- 
employment compensation (or total weeks of compen- 
sation paid) in each state during a particular period. 


Would Increase Mobility 


‘Turning to the contribution such a program can 
make the CED study points out that: “A transition 
program, including vocational education and voca- 
tional guidance, would help to increase occupational 
mobility, both by developing qualified personnel for 
expanding occupations and by improving vocational 
selection and adjustment. Basic vocational courses, 
such as shop arithmetic, English grammar, and blue- 
print reading, not only will help many workers to 
perform their prewar jobs better but will also open 
new opportunities for advancement. Under the Armed 
Forces Institute a series of orientation and prepara- 
tion courses is being developed to explain the oppor- 
tunities and requirements for a career in various 
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branches of farming, forestry, railroading, and busi- 
ness. Such courses are particularly suited to ex- 
servicemen and war workers who wish to examine, 
and to prepare for, a new type of work, including 
self-employment. There is also a need to encourage 
narrowly specialized war-work operatives to round 
out their training to qualify for peacetime jobs.” 

While the author would build on the present voca- 
tional education foundation, he sees the need for a 
special program. ‘For many needs that will arise dur- 
ing the transition,” he says, “the regular vocational 
program is too rigid and too restricted. Generally 
speaking, Federal funds cannot be used for training 
in clerical occupations, in commercial and business 
practices, in: labor relations or welfare activities, in 
public service, in self-employment vocations outside 
of distribution and agriculture, in job orientation and 
job guidance, or in vocational counseling. The course 
work, which must be under college grade, is primarily 
designed for young people who will continue their 
studies for a six to nine months’ term. Furthermore, 
vocational training under the regular program must 
be taken in the locality where the trainee resides. Such 
geographic restrictions make it extremely difficult in 
rural or small-town areas to train persons for many 
industrial occupations.” 


Federal Leadership Important 

For these and other reasons “the Federal Govern- 
ment must take the lead. Without Federal stimulus 
and aid, education and vocational training for adult 
workers will be inadequate. An excessive burden will 
tend to rest on war-boom areas, encouraging a tend- 
ency to discriminate against in-migrants. Only with 
Federal participation can wartime experience and fa- 
cilities (such as courses developed by the Armed 
Forces Institute) be fully utilized in the transition 
period. 

“The Federal Government has obligations to assist 
in maintaining supplemental arrangements for edu- 
cation and training during transition. Over 10 mil- 
lion persons have been trained, chiefly as operatives, 
under the defense and war production training pro- 
grams. Many of them should round out their training 
after the war. Large numbers will need vocational 
counsel and guidance. The war has warped the labor 

force to its urgent requirements. A 
program of education and training 
to readjust the labor force to peace- 
time needs and to provide profitable 
use of idle time during industrial 
change-over would seem to be, at 
least in part, a Federal responsi- 
bility. 

“Among groups for whom it is in- 
tended, the program should be high- 
ly effective in improving the quality 
of the labor force, in increasing oc- 
cupational mobility and adjustment, 
in developing more intelligent vot- 
ers and leadership, and in maintain- 
ing morale and avoiding large-scale 
‘made work’ during a difficult pe- 
riod of transition.’ For full details 
see chapter 7, “A Program of Edu- 
cation and Training.” 
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Britain has purchased 58,000 
American-made machine tools from 
lend-lease war production supplies 
in the United Kingdom. 


Two Federal agencies will co- 
operate with the Veterans Admin- 
istration in arranging for business 
loans to veterans; the RFC and the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. 


Establishment in Illinois of a 
widespread system of institutions 
which would offer ‘‘vocational and 
sub-professional courses and not 
attempt to become liberal arts col- 
leges,” is advocated by President 
Arthur C. Willard, University of 
Illinois. He says Illinois might need 
as many as 97 such institutions. This 
is another way of stating the 
need for area vocational-technical 
schools. 


Of 62,000,000 U. S. workers 
(Army and Navy included) 9,000,000 
are newcomers to the labor market. 
Of the newcomers 3,000,000 are boys 
and girls 14 to 16. 


Veterans returning to colleges 
and universities are adjusting to 
the classroom with little difficulty 
a N. Y. Times survey of 30 institu- 
tions indicates. 


Three of every five farmers now 
belong to cooperatives whose com- 
bined annual business exceeds $1,- 
000,000,000. 


House hearings on the General 
Federal Aid to Education bill will 
begin on April 24. 


Civil Service is looking for 
skilled dictating machine tran- 
scribers; salary, $1,970 including 
overtime. 


Congress has at least four bills 
for improving national physical fit- 
ness. 


U. S. Employment Service re- 
ports placement of nearly 300,000 
handicapped workers, an increase 
of almost 50 per cent over 1943. 


1,704,000 draftees fell short of 
World War II fourth grade educa- 
tional standards, according to Lt. 
Col. Robert H. Owens, Selective 
Service. 
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Extension of Vocational Education 


HESE are stirring times, times of great possibilities and 

many difficulties. Many major movements or develop- 
ments in our economic and social life may have a tremendous 
bearing upon some of our educational procedures of the im- 
mediate future. The experiences of the war period have 
seemed to bring out some of the shortcomings as well as 
some of the accomplishments of the program of public edu- 
cation. 


The public has come to have an added appreciation of the 
value of and necessity for a sound, basic program of public 
education including specific vocational counseling and voca- 
tional training in the interests of satisfactory occupational 
adjustments for our youth and adults. The demand of the 
public for vocational education services is constantly in- 
creasing. 


The outcry against Federal control and domination in 
human affairs is carrying over into the field of education. 
It has a bearing upon what may or may not be accomplished 
with respect to new types and programs of education stimu- 
lated through the use of Federal funds. However, the desire 
in certain quarters to provide vocational training programs 
not under the sponsorship of public school administrators 
still continues. The movements are not as much in the open 
as formerly because of the antagonism towards government 
bureaucrats and Federal domination. There is still danger 
of a Federalized vocational training program appearing in 
various forms and under several auspices. 


The members of Congress are well aware of the demand 
of the public that the control of-public education remain 
with State and Local authorities. At the same time Congress 
is becoming ‘increasingly cognizant of the relation of ade- 
quate educational programs to national public welfare. Sen- 
timent is crystallizing for adequate Federal aid for General 
and Vocational Education conducted under State and Local 
educational authorities. The months immediately ahead may 
witness some important Congressional actions with respect 


to Federal aid. 
hei T: ee 


Executive Secretary 
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Booming Prairie Aircraft Capital Relies on Vocational 
Schools to Train Skilled Workers 


WICHITA’S W N ‘ " 


WICHITA”! Pes Le Se wont sl 


Photo from Beech Log 
Alma mater for 32,000 workers in Wichita airplane factories 
since 1941. At peak 70 instructors were employed here. 


ICHITA has grown industrially from a town 

with 1,200 aircraft workers to a city with over 
60,000 skilled men and women employed in aircraft 
production. 

All of the major Wichita companies with war pro- 
duction contracts, and most of the sub-contracting 
companies in the Wichita area have benefited by 
using the facilities of the Board of Education’s Di- 
vision of Aircraft Training at one time or another. 
Literally thousands of individuals were trained in 
woodwork and welding for the Boeing Company to 
work on their Kaydet Trainer and on the Glider con- 
tract which at one time crowded the plant. Later the 
emphasis was placed on sheet metal workers and 
thousands more were trained in sheet metal depart- 
ment skills. 

The Cessna Company likewise needed many wood- 
workers, machinists, and welders when they were 
building their “Crane” and “Bobcat.” Facilities of the 
school were used again extensively by Cessna when 
it became necessary to retrain many of their workers 
for Boeing and Douglas sub-contracts. 


Evolution of a School 


The Beech Company has been a consistent client. 
Sheet metal workers, welders, woodworkers, and 
machinists streamed from the school shops into va- 
rious departments. At present Beech occupies close 
to 100 per cent of the floor space devoted to sheet 
metal instruction. We are training workers for the 
A-26 Invader production lines. 

The Aero Parts Company referred several hundred 
new employees for training for work on Curtis C-46 
Cowls, and other contracts which keep their plants 
bustling. Culver, United Sash and Door, Krehbiel 
Plastic, Kuhlmann and Harmon, Davis-Westhold, 
Aircraft Welders, Cardwell, Coleman, Hatfield In- 
dustries, Grants Parts, and many others have been 
frequent users of the training opportunities available 
at 151 North Waco. 
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By CARL BRUNER, Supervisor 
Pre-Production Training 
Wichita Public Schools 


When the school opened Jan. 22, 1941, the first 
trainees were selected from a backlog of over 1,500 
applications. This backlog of available workers grad- 
ually dwindled until in Jan., 1942, it was recom- 
mended by the factories through the advisory com- 
mittee that women and girls be trained. Much to the 
surprise of many of the foremen and supervisors, it 
was discovered that a woman could build an airplane 
if she were shown how to do the job. By Nov. 18, 
1942, it was impossible to find a sufficiently large 
number of individuals of either sex willing to take 
training at their own expense. Through the advisory 
committee it was decided that it would be necessary 
for the factories to employ the individuals, put them 
on the payroll, and send them to the school for spe- 
cific training. 


Trainee Flow Adjusts to Need 


In the school at present most of the pre-induction 
trainees are on the payroll of one of the war con- 
tractors. Supplementary trainees come to the school 
“on their own” for approximately three hours every 
other night after working a full shift. Upgrading 
that results is usually reflected in their pay checks 
and improved production. 

Flow of trainees is adjusted to factory needs. When 

(Concluded on page 41) 


Photo from Beech Lox 
Factories release carefully selected workmen who are given 
continuous on-the-job instruction in training methods. 
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INCE its inauguration in 1942 more than 25,000 
persons have passed through the doors of TAC. 
Those initials—TAC—have become well known in 
Philadelphia. They stand for Trainee Acceptance 
Center. 

Established primarily to meet a war born need; 
namely, to advise persons interested in public voca- 
tional training for war production, TAC’s experience 
may soon play a postwar role. More than 800 World 
War II veterans have already received TAC vocational 
guidance service. 

TAC also assists industry in the selection and up- 
grading of personnel. 

TAC conducts research in vocational guidance. 

TAC is a clinic to which adults can come for thor- 
oughgoing individualized tests. It is a place where they 
can receive personal counseling based on those tests. 

Clients of TAC include both sexes and all racial 
groups in the Philadelphia area. 

An average of 30 persons daily seek the services of 
the Trainee Acceptance Center. They range from 14 
to 70 years in age. They include every type of handi- 
cap. Among TAC’s clients are several hundred totally 
or functionally blind persons. 

Where do they come from? A recent study of 1800 
cases shows that 45 per cent were referred by the 
public schools. Social agencies sent 13 per cent. Nine 
per cent came from local industries. Of the cases in 
the last six months slightly more than one-fourth were 
veterans of World War II. 


A Day at the Center 


In offering guidance to such a diversified group, it 
was especially desirable for the Center to employ the 
clinical method, which is essentially individual. Then 
we had to develop techniques which would allow large 





66 ARLY in the Philadelphia program of war produc- 

tion training, the executive committee of the ad- 
visory council urged the schools to make provision for an 
adequate procedure for the testing and counseling of ap- 
plicants ‘for training. The need for such a guidance pro- 
gram was becoming increasingly evident because of the 
heterogeneity of the applicants who either came to the 
schools of their own initiative or were referred to the 
schools. 

“The Trainee Aceeptance Center has contributed much 
to the formulation of procedures for the testing of inter- 
ests and aptitudes of applicants for industrial training, in 
direct association with the facts of industrial organization. 
During the past year and a half the Center has expanded 
its service on a broad conception of vocational guidance 
which is increasingly pointing to its eventual permanent 
absorption into the regular service of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

“The long list of collaborating agencies and the many 
letters of commendation which the center has received are 
indications of the esteem in which this section of Phila- 
delphia’s program of War Production Training is held in 
the community.”—Charles F. Bauder, Director, Division of 
Vocational Education, School District of Philadelphia, 
“The Philadelphia Public Schools Train for the Industrial 
Front,” 1944. (Report for the Five-Year Period to June 
30, 1944). 
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NEW LIVES 


By JOHN R. ROBERTS, 


Director 


Philadelphia Trainee Acceptance Center 


numbers to be examined by the limited number of 
clinicians available. How this is accomplished can best 
be understood by describing a day at the Center. 

First, the client fills in a brief information blank. 
He records certain personal data items, educational 
and job experience, and a brief statement of his prob- 
lem. He then takes at his general ability level a series 
of basic tests. These are considered necessary for the 
solution of any vocational problem. At about the 
middle of the day, the client has a short interview with 
the counselor who is armed with the information gath- 
ered thus far. 

On the basis of this interview, the information al- 
ready obtained, and his appraisal of the client as a 
person, the counselor plans the testing for the re- 
mainder of the day. For each client there is a separate 
list of tests chosen to meet his individual needs. Each 
group of tests is unlike any other group of tests given. 
This personalized attention makes the Center’s service 
different from group testing. It is truly an application 
of the clinical method. 


Physical Examinations 


Psychological tests, however, can give only part of 
the information needed about each client. Each voca- 
tion has its physical demands. Consequently a very 
important item in the Center’s service is a physical 
examination. The vocational importance of this in- 
formation cannot be over-emphasized. Our medical 
examination compares favorably with that of most 
large industries. Where need for specialized medical 
service appears the client is referred to the family 
physician, or a nearby clinic. 

Visual limitations of the client deserve equal con- 
sideration. Therefore, examinations determine the 
client’s visual efficiency. Thirty per cent of our case 
load have some visual deficiency. This information 
may often be the deciding factor in counseling. More- 
over, knowledge of visual limitations avoids mistaken 
judgments that the client is mentally inadequate when 
actually only his sensory equipment is faulty. Audi- 
tory acuity is also measured. 

To this mass of objective information a further per- 
sonalizing element is added. There are the qualitative 
remarks, recorded by staff members, on the basis of 
observation in many situations. 

At the end of the day results of the objective tests 
are profiled to present a graphic record of the client's 
aptitude, interest, and adjustment factors. This profile, 
with the medical and visual records, the comments, 
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With Test Batteries and Counseling 
Philadelphia’s Guidance Grand Central 
Helps Individuals and Industry 


and the psychological tests themselves go’ to the 
counselor. With this material in hand, counselor and 
client consider in conference what plans might be best 
for the client. 

To this task the counselor must bring a wealth of 
knowledge and experience. He must be a person with 
thorough professional training in clinical psychology. 
He must have a wide, first-hand knowledge of the 
world of work. He must be familiar with the nature, 
and the amount of training needed for each job. He 
must have at his finger tips all training information 
within the area in which he is working. 

In some cases the client may need non-vocational 
aid such as medical attention. In other cases a family 
problem requires solution. In order to give this further 
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assistance so essential to proper vocational adjustment 
the counselor must be thoroughly familiar with the 
local social agencies, hospitals, etc. For such informa- 
tion he can turn to a complete file of all training and 
social agencies maintained by the Center. When the 
client is referred by the Center to an agency or to 
one of the many vocational schools, the counselor for- 
wards a complete report which includes our findings 
and recommendations. 

On the Center staff are three psychologists (admin- 
istration and counseling) one medical examiner, five 
technicians (test administration and scoring), one re- 
ceptionist, and one secretary. 


Works Closely with Industry 


Since placement in industry is the end product of all 
vocational guidance, TAC works closely with industry. 
It conducts experiments and makes measurements of 
the trained industrial worker. With such data the 
counselor can compare the client’s capacities with more 
exact job information. Such studies also enable the 
educator to design courses more practical and more im- 
mediately suited to industrial demands. Information 
gathered at the Center has helped industry materially 
to select and upgrade workers. It has helped thousands 
of adolescents and adults to participate in the war 
effort. 

And it has helped these thousands of clients to plan 


more adequately for the further development of their 
lives. 
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Profile charts record test results at the Philadelphia Trainee 
Acceptance Center. Case A at the left averaged 92.2 in his 
last three semesters, outstanding athlete, class president, oper- 
ated turret lathe during summer vacations. Recommendations: 
Four years pre-professional training at collegiate level; pro- 
fessional training in graduate department of his choice. 
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Case B at right had difficulty with most academic subjects 
but does well in shop work. Was placed in work experience 
group in school, and has been employed afternoons as bank 
messenger. After examining test profile and an interview 
with client the counselor recommended trade training, 
preferably on-the-job. 
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PRACTICAL NURSING 


By HILDA M. TORROP 


S AN educational endeavor, practical nursing is of 

comparatively recent origin. Like many branches 

of education, it had humble beginnings, a desperate 

struggle to achieve acceptance and recognition, and 

is now undergoing a rapid development attended by 
certain growing pains. 

Undoubtedly, its ‘slow acceptance has been largely 
due to the fact that the practical nurse in the past has 
operated under the stigma of being untrained for her 
job. Her Topsy-like origins were honest enough, since 
they sprang from the public’s need for a definite type 
of nursing care but her good intentions too often far 
exceeded her ability, placing her in the indefensible 
position of doing work for which she was not prepared. 
To the professional nurse, the practical nurse was 
anathema to all carefully built up precepts of nursing 
education. 

In contrast to this attitude of the professional nurse, 
it must be noted that the presence of 200,000 practical 
nurses in the country* indicates a willingness on the 
part of a large number of people to employ practical 
nurses. If we examine the reasons for their employ- 
ment we may find that professional nurses are not 
available; that they are too expensive in certain types 
of illness; that they are either unwilling to assume 
responsibility for any duties in the home other than 
nursing or are not interested in the care of the patient 
who is not acutely ill, yet must have nursing care over 
a long period. 


Committee at Work 


Thus the public is in the singularly defenseless po- 
sition of needing practical nurse service which it is 
forced to accept at the hands of untrained and some- 
times irresponsible women, because of the unevenness 
of educational standards and regulations governing 
practice, and the dearth of good schools. 

The National Association for Practical Nurse Edu- 
cation is watching with keen interest the work of the 
committee sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Under the direction of Arthur B. Wrigley, New Jersey 
state supervisor of trade and industrial education, 
this committee—composed of representatives of four 
national professional nursing organizations: the 
American Hospital Association, the U. S. Public Health 
Service, the National Association for Practical Nurse 
Education, the New York State Association of Practical 
Nursing, and the U. S. Office of Education—has been 
at work for nearly a year studying the practical nurse 
situation and the preparation she must have to carry 


*U. S. census of 1940. 
Need for training described by President of National 
Association for Practical Nurse Education 


out her assigned duties. It seems evident that sound 
educational policies must animate the thinking of those 
responsible for promoting this program and that the 
curriculum must adequately prepare the student. 

What is the function of approved schools of practical 
nursing, and what are the duties and responsibilities 
that practical nurses should be qualified to undertake? 
The National Association for Practical Nurse Educa- 
tion answers these questions* as follows: 


Duties of a Practical Nurse 


A good school of practical nursing is an educational 
institution which has as its primary function the prepa- 
ration of practical nurses. 

The duties and responsibilities which a practical 
nurse should be qualified to undertake are the follow- 
ing: 

1. To care for convalescent patients. 

2. To care for chronic invalids. 

3. To care for the aged. 

4. To care for convalescent maternity patients and 
their babies. 

5. To care for semi-acutely ill and patients not need- 
ing highly technical treatment. 

6. To assist when in the home with housekeeping 
and preparation of meals. 

7. To serve as a nursing assistant in hospitals. 

8. To care for the well child. 

Thus the present day concept of the practical nurse 
emerges as that of a qualified person prepared for her 
place in the nursing plan for the community—a place 
which is legitimately hers and from which she dis- 
places no one. 


Practical Nurse Training 


She will bear the stamp of approval of a state 
licensing body that she has earned by successfully 
completing a course recognized as educationally sound. 
The public can be assured of her right to the title she 


*Minimum Standards for Practical Nursing Schools, 


approved by the National Association for Practical Nurse 
Education. 
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bears, and can safely employ her on the basis of her 
license to practice nursing. 

There are several acceptable patterns for the school 
which prepares the practical nurse for her job. Such 
training may be a part of the senior year in high 
school, with provision for the necessary hospital ex- 
perience as, perhaps, a post high school work. It may 
be a hospital school or it may be a proprietary school 
which secures a suitable affiliation with hospitals for 
the pupils’ practical experience. 

The school may charge a modest or a not-so-modest 
fee—in the latter case providing for the valuable 
“extras” that enrich a school curriculum beyond the 
legal minimum. Departments of vocational education 
may be interested in offering such a program imple- 
mented by funds available for vocational training. 


Urges Licensing Legislation 


We have spoken of practical nurse education as 
though it were a matter of peculiar concern to the 
worker. To make this service fully functional, the 
interpretative processes of education must extend to 
the public, the medical profession, the placement bu- 
reau, and the professional co-worker. 

The success of such public education will be demon- 
strated by the demand for trained licensed practical 


nurses. However, the interpretation of a service and 
the education of an individual are valueless unless the 
worker can be identified. Such identification must be 
supplied by legislation that “will license all who nurse 
for hire.” 


The Practical Nurse in the Community 


Organizations interested in the care of the chronic 
case and the long time convalescent are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of the practical nurse in the com- 
munity. The statement of the Committee on Public 
Health Relations of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine is a forthright expression of this awareness: 

“ ,. the practical nurse has become an indispensable 
agent in the community organization for the care of 
the sick. The war has merely accentuated the need 
of this addition to our nursing personnel, and in our 
judgment every effort should be made without delay 
to develop an effective method for the recruitment 
of women for practical training and for the develop- 
ment of facilities for the training and placement of this 
auxiliary nursing corps.” 

From a humble start nurtured chiefly by “good in- 
tentions,” the practical nurse is now emerging—a well- 
trained and respected individual, ready to accept her 
responsibility as a member of the community’s nursing 
service. 





ALL FOR ONE AND ONE FOR ALL 


IVING and working together 
has been a problem of major 
magnitude confronting people in 
all walks of life and in all en- 
deavors since the beginning of 
recorded history. Vocational edu- 
cation has grown in scope and 
efficiency, and it has reached the 
age where its workers in the re- 
spective services have developed 
a remarkable spirit of unity and 
cooperation. 

The various services in the total 
program of education might well 
be considered as separate teams 
representing the same school. The achievement of each 
team reflects credit upon the entire school. The mem- 
bers of the various squads imbued with the spirit of 
true sportsmanship are always pleased with the 
achievements of their fellow workers even though 
they are playing on different courts or fields. 

Trade and industrial education groups rejoice in 
the success of vocational agriculture, in the success 
of distributive education and in the achievements of 
vocational home economics. This same statement can 
be made of the other services in the total program 
of vocational education. In unity there is strength. 
One of the most noble qualities of man is that of being 


Ralph Woods 
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By RALPH H. WOODS 


State Director of Vocational Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 


able to rejoice in seeing his fellow man succeed in life. 

None of us has the complete combination to indi- 
vidual efficiency and maximum human happiness. If 
we are going to expect the people with whom we work 
to have the spirit of mutual helpfulness, then we 
should realize that we are all members of a great 
team—that we are together participators in a great 
cause; and that the cause is bigger than any one of 
us or any section of our vocational education program. 
Man can be interested in his own particular work and 
also be interested in the work of his fellow men and 
not merely tolerant of the things they do. 

May we in vocational education see the necessity of 
using our energy in going forward ourselves and in 
helping our fellow men advance toward the goal of 
greater service to the people of America in the days 
ahead. 

Great statesmen have argued that there should be 
no South, no North, no East, no West in our union; that 
we should all strive to build an America on the basis 
of “All for One and One for AH.” The future of vo- 
cational education is just as bright as we want to make 
it. The lesson taught by the bundle of sticks—one 
stick is weak, several sticks properly bound together 
are strong—is important for all services in vocational 
and general education and guidance. From personal 
experience we all know that it is safer to run with the 
pack than to take off for an individual chase. 
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Special Institutes Announced for 
Memphis, Daytona and Richmond 


AN four state boards for vocational education get 
together on a teacher training program? 

Can universities give graduate credit for work taken 
at a cooperative center? 

The answer to these questions in the South is ““They 
can and do.” This summer will witness a third south- 
ern joint session of teacher training and distributive 
education at Memphis, Tenn., July 23-August 10. 
State Boards cooperating are Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Tennessee. Graduate credit for sum- 
mer work has been arranged by Mississippi State Col- 
lege and University of Tennessee. Similar arrange- 
ments may soon be completed by University of Ar- 
kansas. 

Last year 85 students of distributive education at- 
tended. They were teachers, coordinators and super- 
visors from nine states and Puerto Rico. Sharing re- 
sponsibility for supervising this cooperative training 
program were Roy Roberts, University of Arkansas; 
D. W. Aiken, Mississippi State College; and N. E. 
Fitzgerald, University of Tennessee. 

“The natural limitations which a school, in simple 
justice to its own curricula, must place upon the 
honoring of off-campus, graduate degree credits have 
obviously been sympathetically redrawn,” says Earl 
Webb. “Pooling efforts, interests and resources of both 
personnel and finance gives students larger access to 
a greatly enriched program of instruction in distribu- 
tive education.” He also points out that a cooperative 
program of such dimensions helps to attract teaching 
personnel from outside state borders. For further in- 
formation write to A. D. Albright, state supervisor, 
distributive education, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Other summer instructional opportunities are: 

Florida: The eighth annual summer school of trade 
and industrial education, sponsored by the University 
of Florida and the State Department of Education, will 
open June 13 at Daytona Beach. This year, for the first 
time, there will be three terms of three weeks each. 
Among courses offered are: special shop management 
courses given in shops on a practical productive work 
basis, and courses for general continuation teachers 
(for the second time) in methods of teaching of Thomas 
Natural Shorthand. 

Virginia: Again this summer selected educators will 
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Michigan vocational educators meet at Higgins Lake. Many 
institutions combine conferences with recreation opportunities. 


have an opportunity to participate in a three-week 
guidance clinic at Richmond. The clinic will use as its 
laboratory the Richmond Consultation Service. This 
well staffed and well equipped bureau supplies coun- 
seling, testing, and placement services to persons in 
Richmond and vicinity. Operated by the state super- 
visor of adult education and guidance, the clinic, co- 
sponsored by Richmond Professional Institute of the 
College of William and Mary, gives college credit. 
Plans include discussions of guidance programs, guid- 
ance techniques, together with case studies. 

Minnesota: Workshops and other‘offerings will be 
scheduled by the University of Minnesota Department 
of Industrial Education according to group interests. 
For agricultural teachers there will be a graduate 
school level workshop utilizing resources of the col- 
leges of agriculture and education and the experiment 
station. 

Ohio: From June 19 to July 25 Ohio State University 
plans a laboratory in home economics for secondary 
schools. Attention will center on four major topics 
related to statewide curricular experimental program 
in home economics now sponsored in Ohio by the di- 
vision of vocational home economics. Teachers may 
enroll in the laboratory to work individually or in 
groups. They may work with curriculum or evaluation 
problems and may attend for the entire term or any 
portion. State committees which have been experi- 
menting in Ohio with curricular procedures during 
the past year will be asked to report. Plans for next 
year’s statewide program will be worked out. 

In addition, several new courses will be offered in 
related subject-matter areas, notably child develop- 
ment and textiles. A second term (July 26-August 31) 
course in supervision of home economics teaching will 
be offered. 

Pennsylvania: Unusual summer training opportuni- 
ties will be available at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania State College. Work experience plus 
seminars will be offered by the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s laboratory training in distributive education. 
Seminar members will work in Pittsburgh stores. 

Work experience in Philadelphia industries will! 
feature the course in supervised employment experience 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Teacher Training for Agriculture 


By H. M. HAMLIN 


we E have a chance in the 10 years following 

the war to make agricultural education uni- 
versal in the schools which should have it,’ declared 
H. M. Hamlin, professor of agricultural education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, at the Philadelphia AVA meeting. 
“This goal,” he said, ‘can be accomplished if we keep 
in mind the following aims”: 

That our teacher training institutions graduate 
educators who are broad-gauged career men able to 
organize extensive training of agricultural education 
in a community; and able to cooperate with all kinds 
of farmers and all kinds of agricultural agencies. 

That the teacher training program be characterized 
by systematic planning and evaluation of teacher 
training; careful recruiting of an adequate number of 
prospective teachers; improved curricula; follow-up 
of first year graduates; training for experienced teach- 
ers in service; assistance to administrators, boards of 
education, and advisory councils in improving com- 
munity programs of agricultural education; improved 


graduate courses for teachers of agriculture and de- 
velopment of graduate courses for administrators, 
teachers in junior colleges and other area schools, and 
teachers in the teachers colleges; more research and 
service studies and the use of independent laboratory 
schools for studies; more and better publications, ar- 
ranged in definite series; better facilities for clinical 
service. 

To bring about such a training program Mr. Hamlin 
predicted a need for teacher training personnel for: 
administration, the undergraduate program, research 
and graduate work, subject matter specialists with 
experience in the teaching of vocational agriculture, 
and in the larger states regional field workers. 

Mr. Hamlin foresaw the need for S619 “or some- 
thing like it” as essential to this program. If such 
legislation were passed, he pointed out, “no longer 
shall we have to do the work of a man with the play- 
things of a boy” for strengthening the vocational agri- 
culture program. 








FFA NEWS © 


i J. B. Rutland suggests “Plant trees or shrubs 
on school grounds and at home in commemoration of 
local FFA in armed forces. Secure cooperation of entire 
school in this program. Ask your local superintendent 
and principal to assume leadership in a tree-planting 
program for men and women in our armed forces.” 

Clarendon, Texas, Future Farmers, who won four 
of the five breed championships in the Junior Division 
of the Fort Worth hog show last spring, have so de- 
veloped their breeding program that they were able 
to offer 82 choice breeding animals for sale at Claren- 
don recently. Many communities sold off most of their 
breeding animals during the over-supply of hogs last 
year, but the Clarendon boys, always on their toes, 
find themselves in the very favorable position of being 
able to sell to their neighboring communities. 

Pennsylvania: In addition to practice in ceremony 
and degree work, the officers received counsel and 
participating experience in parliamentary procedure; 
preparing and making talks; handling committee work; 
building and carrying out FFA programs of work; 
developing wholesome qualities of leadership; planning 
and assisting in leadership training in both area and 
local chapters; and duties and responsibilities of FFA 
officers. In charge of the leadership training school 
were county advisers S. C. Hulslander, A. V. Town- 
send, and Russell B. Dickerson, chairman. 
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Michigan: George H. Fern, director, vocational 
education, announces receipt through AVA of $572.75 
from the $25,000 Sears Roebuck Foundation fund to 
stimulate vocational agriculture. Last year 19 chapters 
received $513.99. Six chapters used their money to 
start registered swine programs; three bought regis- 
tered dairy animals; two certified seeds; two estab- 
lished loan funds. Chapters purchased: duster, stock 
trailer, sheep shearer, fanning mill, horse grain drill 
for soil erosion control through use of green manure 
crops, truck, dairy testing equipment and emasculators, 

Kansas: Sending letters to former members now in 
the service is one important war activity. Some teach- 
ers, such as H. D. Garver of Shawnee Mission Chapter, 
Kan., are sending newsletters to former students. 
Mr. Garver’s letters are full of school and home news, 
and news of the boys in service. More teachers and 
chapters should follow this practice. 

New Jersey Rally: Future Farmers held their annual 
one day vo-ag-FFA Rally Jan. 24, as a feature of 
Farmers’ Week. More than 350 boys attended. Capt. 
Gill Robb Wilson, state director of aviation, gave the 
boys first-hand experience with airplanes. Commis- 
sioner of Education John H. Bosshart and Assistant 
Commissioner John A. McCarthy talked on rural and 
vocational education. Approximately $350 was distrib- 
uted in prize money for contests dealing with super- 
vised and directed practice in corn growing, and poul- 
try production, and for skill contests in apple packing 
and egg grading. Seventeen boys received prizes. Their 
records show a total. farm income for 1944 of $9,111.62, 
an average of $535.98 per boy. 
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Cannery “Know How’ 


Wisar teaching aids can be secured for school com- 
munity canning courses? Where can you turn for 
information on how to establish and operate such 
centers? 

For answers to these questions raised by our March 
issue the AVJournal turned to two men: Eldon Rob- 
bins, director of audio-visual education, State Board 
for Vocational Education, Mich., and Robert E. 
Naugher, U. S. Office of Education. 

Mr. Robbins suggests the following films: 

Community Canning: Visual aid unit—16 mm. 
sound motion picture, running time 18 minutes, 35 
mm. discussion slidefilm, and instructor’s manual. Ex- 
plains principles of canning, showing how and when to 
pick vegetables—in this case, snap beans; how to wash, 
snap, grade, blanch, and season beans; how to inspect 
and prepare cans, then to pack and exhaust them; 
how to label and seal the cans; how to use a pressure 
cooker, or retort; and how to cool, dry, and store cans. 
Source: Produced by U. S. Office of Education, distrib- 
uted by Castle Films, Inc. 

You Can Too: 16 mm. sound motion picture, running 
time 40 minutes. A series of demonstrations of ap- 
proved methods of home canning are interwoven with 
a story involving three high school girls and a voca- 
tional homemaking teacher. The step-by-step tech- 


niques of canning with the pressure cooker and water 
bath methods are shown. Canning operations begin 
with food preparation and continue in detail until the 
job is completed. Lima beans, peaches, green beans, 


and tomatoes are canned. Source: Ball Brothers Co. 
Muncie, Ind. 

Canning the Victory Crop: 16 mm. sound motion 
picture in color, running time 20 minutes. A how-to- 
do-it film for home canning instruction. Encourages 
home canning by showing steps in processing fruits 
and vegetables. Beans, peas, corn, and other non-acid 
vegetables are canned by the pressure cooker method; 
tomatoes and other acid foods are canned by the hot 
water bath. Source: Produced for U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Distributed by Castle Films, Inc. 

Preserving the Victory Garden Crop: 16 mm. sound 
motion picture, running time 20 minutes. Importance 
of using correct procedures in home canning is empha- 
sized in this film in which both steam pressure and 
water bath methods are shown. Animated figures ex- 
plain how yeasts, molds, and bacteria attack and spoil 
preserved foods. Correct methods for canning fruits 
and vegetables are demonstrated. Source: Aetna Life 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Cutting and Boning a Forequarter of Beef: 16 mm. 
sound motion picture, film strip and _ instructor’s 
manual, running time, 17 minutes. Shows proper 
methods of chilling and quartering beef, sanitary 
methods of handling, use of tools, cutting and boning 
a forequarter of beef for canning or quick freezing. 
Source: Produced by U. S. Office of Education and dis- 
tributed by Castle Films, Inc. 

Cutting and Boning a Hindquarter of Beef: 16 mm. 
sound motion picture, film strip and instructor’s man- 


Families canning meat learn to use these tools (left). 
There’s a safe way to cut meat (lower left). 


Packing pre-heated ground beef (below). 


Photos from U. 8. Office of Education film ‘‘Cutting and Boning a Forequarter of Beef 
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NEW FILMS, FLOOR PLANS, BOOKLETS HELP 
VOCATIONAL TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


ual; running time, 17 minutes. How to handle meat, 
use of cutting tables, sharpening and using cutting 
tools, sanitary methods of handling meat, cutting 
and boning a hindquarter of beef, slicing steaks, 
cutting roasts, stew meat and grinding meat, how to 
wrap meat for quick freezing. Source: Produced by 
U. S. Office of Education, distributed by Castle Films, 
Inc. 

Canning Beef: 16 mm. sound motion picture, film 
strip and instructor’s manual; running time, 17 min- 
utes. Shows meat ready cut for canning; sanitary 
methods to follow in canning beef; how to use equip- 
ment in school community canneries; how to preheat 
steaks, roasts, stew, hamburger; how to make soup 
stock; mark and seal cans; how to process meat and 
how to cool cans. Source: Produced by U. S. Office 
of Education, distributed by Castle Films, Inc. 

Mr. Naugher lists the following documents for those 
interested in establishing a school community can- 
nery. They give suggestions both for building and 
operation of canneries. 

Establishing, Operating, and Using School Com- 
munity Canning Plants. Special Bulletin, April, 1943, 
Number 11, prepared by the State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Atlanta, Ga., in cooperation with the 
University of Georgia, Athens, 78 pages. This basic 
document prepared in association with U. S. Office of 
Education has been much in demand in this country 


and abroad. Available in many libraries, all state vo- 
cational education departments. 

Suggested Plans and Specifications. Sets of plans for 
a concrete masonry school community cannery building 
have been developed by the State Board for Vocational 
Education, Raleigh, N. C. Copies may be obtained 
without charge through the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. Although these 
plans call for use of cement, some centers are sub- 
stituting wood or other materials for certain parts of 
the plan. 

The School-Community Cannery—Location, Con- 
struction, and Equipment, Special Bulletin No. 14. 
Outlines program of school community cannery with 
detailed suggestions regarding location. Floor plans 
and isometric drawings showing arrangement of equip- 
ment given. Some instruction on the installation of 
this equipment in the school community cannery is 
outlined. Available from the State Department of 
Education, Division of Vocational Education, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Community Canning Centers, Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation No. 544, prepared by the Civilian Food Re- 
quirements Branch of the Office of Distribution of the 
War Food Administration in cooperation with the U.S. 
Office of Education, Extension Service, Farm Security 
Administration, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, and National Canners Association. This 
publication outlines plans for organizing and setting 
up a community cannery. Floor plans and equipment 
requirements are outlined as well as canning tech- 
niques and procedures to follow in canning acid and 
non-acid products. The publication is available from 
the Office of Distribution, War Food Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Industrial Arts News 


North Carolina Seeks Recruits: CAPABLE PERSONS 
WANTED—tThese words in capital letters, printed in 
red ink, introduce an attractive new folder, Industrial 
Arts Teaching as a Career, just received from North 
Carolina. ‘For further information write to John R. 
Ludington, industrial arts department, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh,” concludes the pamphlet. It tells 
prospects about opportunities in industrial arts, what 
is industrial arts, teacher qualifications and the train- 
ing program offered by the college. 

Missouri on the March: Following a meeting last 
fall of the industrial arts section of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association a group of teachers organized the 
State Industrial Arts association. Quickly passing the 
50-member mark, the association has affiliated with 
the AVA and the MVA. 

A second important step forward was the establish- 
ment of the position of supervisor of industrial arts in 
the state department of education. Appointment of 
Doyle Kemper to that position assures vigorous pro- 
motion work throughout the state. 

Establishment .of a mimeographed News Letter by 
the new association links membership interests. 
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By E. E. ERICSON 


Trade and industrial education gives its support. 
Here is what George E. Kohrman, state supervisor, 
says: “We, in Missouri, feel that industrial arts courses 
should play an essential part in every junior high and 
secondary school program. Out of more than 700 high 
schools in the state only 123 report this type of train- 
ing. A conservative estimate would have at least 500 
centers offering this work in the state. Every effort 
should be made to interest local administrators in this 
problem.” 

Because of popular demand the Industrial Arts Hand- 
book issued by the State Department is being reprinted. 

Kansas City, Mo.: More than 3,500 items have been 
made for the Junior Red Cross by the industrial arts 
department. These include ash stands, bed-rests, bed- 
side tables, book carts, book shelves, crutches, lamps, 
folding chairs, solitaire racks, smoking tables and 
scores of games. The manufacture of these articles 
offers a splendid opportunity to organize for factory 
production. : 

If used properly, the necessity for getting out a 
quota can become a fine teaching technique in the 


hands of industrial arts educators. 
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By EARL B. WEBB 


BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
NEWS 


Puerto Rico: Training for depart- 
ment store heads is being offered 
for the first time. Mrs. Antonia F. 
Barkell, Insular teacher trainer in 
distributive education, is offering 
the course to department heads in 
the New York Department Store in 
San Juan. The group meets every 
Monday. For an hour they discuss 
personnel problems, etc. Results are 
already visible in terms of better 
morale and efficiency in the store. 

North Carolina: C. B. McFee, Jr., 
Asheville, N. C., has been named 
specialist in supervisory training, 
distributive education division, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. He 
will work in the western area of the 
state. His work as salesman and 
buyer of men’s and boys’ clothing 
and luggage and assistant manager 
of The Man Store, Asheville, a lead- 
ing specialty shop, gives him a rich 
background. 

Vermont: Our Part on the Home 
Front, a teacher’s guide, was re- 
cently edited by the Vermont Edu- 
cational Advisory Committee: John 
C. Huden, state supervisor in charge 
of high schools; Catherine Nulty, 
University of Vermont; John M. 
Morrow, supervisor of distributive 
education; Rupert Spencer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Waterbury; and 
Rev. William Crowley, diocesan su- 
pervisor, Burlington. All subsequent 
material to be released to schools 
for educational purposes will be re- 
viewed by this committee. 

New Jersey: A streamlined pro- 
gram of speech improvement for ex- 
ecutives and co-workers employed 
in distributive trades has been de- 
veloped under the Department of 
Public Instruction’s direction. The 
program consists of eight two-hour 
meetings. The purpose: to develop 
an understanding of the importance 
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Doris Pauline Moore conducts a Textile Radio Clinic over WKY, Okla. City. 


of acceptable speech in all human 
relations, study each individual’s 
speech in respect to his present po- 
sition of employment, and recom- 
mend an individual speech improve- 
ment program for every-day usage. 

Topics for each meeting are: (1) 
speech in relation to personality, 
(2) speech the listener hears, (3) 
speech the listener sees, (4) funda- 
mental principles in working with 
others, (5) fundamental principles 
in all human relations—with em- 
phasis on ways to win people to 
your beliefs or to change them 
without resentment, (6) analysis of 
recordings with recommendations 
for further improvement. 

The voice of each class member 
is recorded at the first and sixth 
sessions. Each member and the in- 
structor use analysis sheets. 

After a lapse of six weeks there 
are two review and evaluation ses- 
sions. The seventh meeting is on 
“evaluation of ability to think on 
your feet.” Last meeting is devoted 
to recommendations for continued 
speech improvement. Five new 
classes have just been formed. 

Oklahoma: Courses in textiles for 
retail store employees conducted by 
Doris Pauline Moore, itinerant in- 
structor, have proved so popular it 
is impossible to fill requests short 
of six to eight months. 

These courses are part of a long- 
range training plan for retail mer- 
chants and their employees. This 
Improved Textile Merchandising 
series consists of four 12-hour 
courses, which include: (1) textile 
information giving history, source, 
manufacturing processes, identifica- 
tion, properties, and practical texts 


for each of our textile fibers; (2) 
textile selling, the fundamental 
selling points of each textile fiber, 
at least one complete case history 
of sale and analysis, and what the 
customer should be told concerning 
the most common merchandise 
articles made of each fiber; (3) 


“color as suited to customer’s size, 


personality, type, coloring, etc., and 
how to combine colors; (4) line and 
design. For completion of each of 
four courses, an employee receives 
a certificate. 

Miss Moore also has been serving 
as textile consultant for a Textile 
Radio Clinic conducted by WKY, 
Oklahoma City, Monday and Wed- 
nesday morning during February. 
Many requests for printed copies of 
the lessons plus additional informa- 
tion revealed the need and apprecia- 
tion for this timely service. 

California: Three in-service em- 
ployee instructor training courses 
are now being conducted through 
the Bakersfield Evening High School 
and the State Distributive Education 
Division. Conducted by Dorothy 
Mary Bitner, Bakersfield merchan- 
dising instructor, courses, eight 
hours each over a four-week period, 
are now being given in local stores. 
Approximately sixteen women are 
enrolled. Employees of Malcolm 
Brock Co. store join with S. H. 
Kress and Co. group. Purpose is to 
teach a supervisor how best to teach 
a new employee a task (single step 
in given job). Two additional 
courses, employee relations train- 
ing and business personality, may 
follow if the first course is as satis- 
factory as it now appears. Total 
length of three courses is 13 weeks. 
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Report From Stamford 


SEVEN PLANKS FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT AGREED TO AT NORTH ATLANTIC CONFERENCE 


By EARL B. WEBB 








EADER institutes, scholarships, 
visual aids and what should be 
done to improve distributive educa- 
tion work, held the attention of the 
five day annual North Atlantic Re- 
gional Conference held at Stam- 
ford, Conn., Feb. 3-7. 

Harold Thomas and Earl B. Webb, 
supervisors, respectively, for Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts, con- 
ducted the leadership training in 
Human Relations and Conference 
Leading Techniques. 

The session opened with state 
progress reports. Scholarships to 
students in distributive education on 
a nationwide basis came in for dis- 
cussion. 

Those in attendance asked: (1) 
who would pay for them; (2) to 
whom would they apply; (3) rea- 
sons for granting scholarships; (4) 
basis of any awards. The following 

































four films from the supervisory 
training series. Each has a message 
that has applications in any field of 
vocational education. Marguerite 
Johnson, instructor - trainer, New 
Jersey, gave a unique presentation 
of training for “Laundry Route- 
men.” Her cartoons, professionally 
well done, became an excellent 
medium for pointing up certain 
principles in customer service. 

Harry Cohen, College of the City 
of New York, explained the use of 
miniature furniture and fixtures 
built to scale in the teaching of 
courses in store layout. A wide as- 
sortment of this miniature furniture 
was on display throughout the con- 
ference. 

At the closing session B. Frank 
Kyker presented problems of na- 
tional significance in the field of 
business education. 

For the improvement of distribu- 
tive education the following recom- 
mendations were made: (1) Itiner- 
ant program for small communities. 
(2) More attention to training 
wholesale jobber and manufacturing 
company salespeople. (3) An ex- 
panded program for training of 
route salesmen. (4) Specialty sales 
training in all forms. (5) Related 






instruction in distributive practices 
for those taking industrial automo- 
tive, plumbing, agriculture, etc., in 
vocational schools. These people will 
be selling a service and should have 
training directly related to their 
field. To insure its being truly func- 
tional, yet related in character, this 
instruction should be given by dis- 
tributive education instructors. (6) 
Training for the small businessman 
before he enters into business. (7) 
Training in the service trades, ho- 
tel, etc. 

There was general agreement that 
there should be a supervisor for 
business education in each state. 
Such service is particularly needed 
in states now having distributive 
education supervisors and no super- 
visor for office training. Need for a 
national meeting of state supervisors 
possibly in the fall of 1945, was pre- 
sented and endorsed by all. This 
would be a working conference by 
small committee groups which 
would produce concrete suggestions 
as well as new materials for dis- 
tributive education. It would in- 
volve cooperative training, adult 
training, postwar approaches to the 


veterans’ education, scholarships, 
etc. 


























: committee on scholarships and 
) awards was appointed: Stuart Hig- 
e. ginbotham, W. Va.; Paul Richard- 
d son, N. Y.; Harold Thomas, Pa. 

d Findings of this survey committee 
of will be brought before other region- 
oon al conference groups by the U. S. 

Office of Education. 

ng Mrs. Inez Lyle, training specialist, 
Je U. S. Office of Education, presented 
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igh D CHERRY: Nationally known 
ool sales representative associated 
ion with Stanley Tools since 1899. He 
thy saw the growth of industrial arts 
an- and vocational education, and, of his 
ght own volition, displayed Stanley 
iod, Tools at teachers’ colleges and school 
res. conventions in addition to his work 
are with the hardware trade. He helped 
olm to establish the 

H. educational de- 
s to partment at Stan- 
-ach ley Tools in 1923. 
step : “Ed Cherry had 
onal ** a host of warm 
ain- s friends among vo- 
may cational education 
atis- men throughout 
‘otal the United States. 
2eks. 


Ed Cherry They will be sad- 
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IN TRIBUTE T0 


dened to learn of his death on 
February 10. Cherry was not only a 
representative of a business con- 
cern. He was also a good salesman 
of applied education and an ambas- 
sador of friendliness and good will. 
We mourn his passing. We are proud 
of his record and cherish his mem- 
ory. Many will remember him as 
one of the founders of The Ship.’ — 
L. H. Dennis. 

Mr. Cherry is survived by his 
wife, two daughters, and three sons. 





Send your highlights of trade and 
industrial education to the editorial 
board member in charge. For his 
full address, see the CONTENTS page. 






Give a Boy o Goal 


ACK of vocational aims contrib- 
utes to juvenile delinquency, 
according to Russel J. Fornwalt, 
vocational counselor for the Big 
Brother Movement of Greater New 
York. 

A study of 400 boys between the 
ages of 12 and 18 from the New 
York City area disclosed that those 
who “are going nowhere vocation- 
ally” are more likely to become de- 
linquent and are less well adjusted 
to school life. 

Those with an occupational goal 
attend school regularly because they 
find meaning in their education. 
They also work harder in school and 
frequently use their leisure time for 
hobbies connected with vocational 
aims. Boys with no vocational goals 
have less stability in part-time em- 
ployment. 
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By GLENN O. BRESSLER 


Summarizer 


Vice president, Pennsylvania Vocational Association 


helping hand 


fo young farmers 


OUNG farmer activities have be- 

come quite popular during the 
war period. Groups of young men 
who are fighting the battle for food 
on the home front have found cer- 
tain mutual and vital interests. The 
problem of becoming established in 
farming; the problem of obtaining 
short- and long-term credit; the 
problem of meeting wartime short- 
ages; and the problem of overcom- 
ing an inferiority complex caused by 
their being soldiers of the soil rather 
than soldiers on the world battle- 
front, have brought the interests pe- 
culiar to these young men to the 
attention of vocational agriculture 
leaders. 

Classes in farm machinery repair 
and commodity courses on live- 
stock, livestock products, and spe- 
cial crops are being conducted in the 
regular emergency training pro- 
grams. Out of these classes has come 
cooperative activity among groups 
of 12 to 30 young men—some just 
beginning in the occupation of farm- 
ing, while others are well on the 
way to being established on their 
farms. 

In bringing these groups together 
key young men in the classes were 
contacted. Questions of broadening 
the service of local departments of 
vocational agriculture were dis- 
cussed. With the whole-hearted 
support of these key men other 
young farmers were contacted and 
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possibilities of young farmer co- 
operation explained. 


A Way to Solve Wartime Problems 


Close association helps young 
farmers to meet their wartime prob- 
lems. Through the personal interest 
and guidance of local teachers of 
agriculture and through free ex- 
change of their own experience and 
effort, these young men are able to 
locate suitable farms and purchase 
them at reasonable figures. Instruc- 
tion is given in the use of long- and 
short-term credit. Bankers and pro- 
duction credit managers are called 
into many classes to give first-hand 
information. 

Wartime shortages of farm ma- 
chinery and labor received greatest 
emphasis in systematic instruction. 
Intensive courses meeting two and 
three nights each week from 10 to 
20 weeks give the young farmers 
opportunity to overhaul second- 
hand machinery at a time when new 
machinery cannot be obtained. Me- 
chanical skills are developed. A 
sense of pride is fostered. Deeper 
respect for care and operation of 
machinery is evident. Labor short- 
ages are overcome by constructing 


ie 


Coggin Photo from U. 8. Office of Education 


J.K 
Farmers served by vocational agriculture will welcome returning veterans, 


labor-saving devices and by learn- 
ing more economical methods of 
land use. 

Meeting as a group gives our 
young farmers opportunity to ex- 
press themselves through active 
leadership responsibilities. It gives 
them community prestige that fore- 
stalls an inclination toward any in- 
feriority complex among the young 
men of draft age. At regular month- 
ly or bi-monthly sessions problems 
of marriage, morals, and citizenship 
are discussed. On many occasions 
meetings are held in cooperation 
with a home economics group which 
consists of out-of-school girls. Frank 
‘exchange of ideas results in a 
broader viewpoint and more sensi- 
ble adjustment to problems faced 
by young people. 


Will Ease Return of Veterans 


The community as well as the in- 
dividual benefits through building 
community pride; improving com- 
munity citizenship; developing com- 
munity leadership; keeping intelli- 
gent young men on farms; providing 
recreational opportunities. 

The fact that these young farmer 

(Concluded on page 41) 


AVA Agriculture Panel finds returning 
veterans can also be aided 
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Washington: War training and post- 
war readjustment dominated the mid- 
winter conference of the Washington 
Vocational Association. A panel dis- 
cussion considered issues of employ- 
ment readjustment of women work- 
ers. Members were: Lt. Marion Ed- 
wards, personnel relations officer, 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton; 
Helen Carnes, personnel director, Met- 
ropolitan Building Company, Seattle; 
Mrs. Isobel Noble, state supervisor of 
women and minors in _ industry, 
Seattle; and Margo Wilde, director of 
personnel, Todd Pacific Shipyards, 
Tacoma, Leader: Roberta Ripple. 

R. J. Lamont, president, Todd Ship- 
building Corporation, gave a message 
from industry. Walter Lee, senior ap- 
prenticeship representative; State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
Pearl A. Wanamaker; Gen. Ely P. 
Denson, commanding officer, Seattle 
Port of Embarkation; and Lt. Harold 
Mosher, civilian personnel officer, 13th 
Naval District, also addressed the con- 
ference, 

Mrs. Nell Kantner, state supervisor 
of vocational home economics, re- 
viewed state vocational news. Harry 
G. Halstead reported on the AVA con- 
vention. There were other reports by 
leaders in Washington vocational edu- 
cation. 

Connecticut: The AVA unit of E. C. 
Goodwin Technical School, New Brit- 
ain, sponsored an open meeting on 
February 28 at Teachers College of 
Connecticut. Col. Raymond F. Gates, 
chairman, Connecticut Retirement 
Commission, explained the retirement 
program for all state employees. This 
program was presented as a service 
by the local. AVA unit. 

Georgia: All members of the State 
Board for Vocational Education are 
now on the subscription list receiving 


copies of AVJournal. This is also true | 


in certain other states. 

South Dakota: AVA membership is 
reported to be 100 per cent among 
vocational agriculture teachers. 

North Dakota: Much news has been 
packed in the five page NDVA News 
forwarded by G. W. Haverty, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Four state supervisors 
contribute short statements on home 
economics, agricultural, business, and 
trade industrial education. Additional 
items report on evening schools and 
the food processing center at Harvey, 
and agricultural education progress at 
Kenmare, Mandan and Williston. 

Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania 
Vocational Association has cancelled 
its annual conference. Officers will be 
elected by mail. 

Puerto Rico Vocational Association: 
Puerto Rico’s new president, Laura C. 
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de Longo (first woman to be elected) 
reports a very successful 11th annual 
meeting with many prominent island 
leaders in attendance. Canning prod- 
ucts of the Food Production Training 
Program and toys made by home eco- 
nomics groups were among exhibits 
displayed. Presents donated by cém- 
mercial firms were given to teachers 


from the most distant towns of the 
island. During the administration ses- 
sion, it was unanimously decided to 
increase dues to $3.00 per year. Miss 
Maria Valentin is again secretary of 
the Association. 


New Jersey Vocational Association, 
James A. Shields, Secretary: “It 
seemed as if every page carried a real, 
live message to the members of the 
association. The typography and gen- 
eral make-up of the AVJournal was 
of the highest craftsmanship.” 

Texas Vocational Association, Rosa 
Jean Tannahill, President: “We are 
proud of our expanded Journal. We, 
in Texas shall try to support it with 
regular contributions.” 

















Outstanding Tents 


for 
Vocational Training 








Baysinger and Schaal’s 


WOODWORKING PROJECTS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS STUDENTS 


25 original projects—wide variety of subjects—with shop drawings 


and adaptable designs. $1.40 


Henry Ford Trade School’s 
SHOP THEORY, Revised 


Offers quick working knowledge of basic tools, machines, operations 


and processes. $1.50 


Watson, Welch and Eby’s 


UNDERSTANDING RADIO 


Explains set construction and operation and provides experiences in 
studying and trying out simple, practical equipment. $2.80 


Slurzberg and Osterheld’s 


ELECTRICAL ESSENTIALS OF RADIO 


Provides the electrical background needed for all radio work and for 
advanced training. Textbook edition, $3.00 


Jones and Axelrod’s 


INTRODUCTORY SHOPWORK 


Carefully explains every step of shopwork, from correct ways of 
handling tools to efficient methods of work. Textbook edition, $2.00 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 














INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


Illinois—Electrical Standards: The 
second meeting of the Illinois Ad- 
visory committee for setting up teach- 
ing standards in electricity has been 
scheduled for late April. The investi- 
gations, made at the request of the 
U. S. Office of Education, are expected 
to set standards which will be helpful 
in other states. E. J. Simon, state voca- 
tional director, appointed the com- 
mittee. Members are S. J. Senes, 
chairman, assistant state supervisor, 
trade and industrial education, Spring- 
field; E. J. Helm, associate professor, 
electrical engineering, University of 
Illinois; G. H. Lyle, electrical instruc- 
tor, Cicero; I. C. McCoy, head of elec- 
trical department, Joliet; W. L. Mc- 
Dougal, head, department of electric- 
ity, Pullman; W. L. Metcalf, electrical 
instructor, Granite City; H. W. Smith, 
supervisor of electric shops, Chicago; 
Orlin D. Trapp, director of vocational 
education, Waukegan; Paul R. Waugh, 
director, Peoria Vocational School, 
Peoria. 

California— Woodworking Films 
Shot: Five training films on wood pat- 
ternmaking are being shot in the 
Frank Wiggins Trade School. Last 
semester the crew spent nine weeks 
at Wiggins, shooting 100,000 feet for 
16 pictures showing how to operate 
woodworking machines. Sponsored by 
U. S. Office of Education for War 
Production Training classes, the films 
will also be made available for train- 
jng programs in industry, in trade 
schools, and in rehabilitation work 
after the war. 

The patternmaking series shows the 
process of making wood patterns for 
foundry sections, matchboards, and 
coke boxes. Pictures taken in the Wig- 
gins woodshop will make approxi- 
mately 10,000 feet of finished film, re- 
quiring two and one-half hours to run. 
Additional pictures for the pattern- 
making series will be made in the 
‘Manual Arts High School foundry. 
From 250 to 300 still pictures made at 
‘Wiggins will be used for strip films to 
augment the sound movies. 

Working with producer representa- 
tives of RCM Studios are Franklin B. 
Judson, regional director of visual 
aids, M. A. Grosse, regional technical 
consultant, and Edwin Freed, visual 
educational specialist, all from the 
U. S. Office of Education. Pictures will 
be reviewed for technical accuracy by 
a committee of educators and repre- 
sentatives from leading patternmak- 
ing shops in this area—Trade Winds. 

Massachusetts—War Record: One of 
the first to launch a war service pro- 
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gram, Massachusetts has trained over 
175,000 men and women for war in- 
dustries or the armed forces. For ex- 
ample, 2,764 men and women were 
given basic courses in radio and com- 
munications for the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps. Over 120,000 citizens have been 
prepared for war production plants; 
40,000 have been prepared in advanced 
skills; 10,000 persons in special groups, 
including 200 blind men and women, 
also have been made ready for war 
work service. In the course of train- 
ing there has been produced war ser- 
vice items valued at $1,905,000. 

Representative of the trades taught 
in Massachusetts vocational schools 
are: aviation mechanics, automobile 
repair, carpentry, Diesel engines, ma- 
chine shop practice and welding. Girls’ 
schools teach catering, dressmaking, 
power stitching, printing, millinery, 
beauty culture and laundering. 

Missouri: Diversified occupations 
classes have been introduced in 34 of 
Missouri’s 123 cities of 2,000 popula- 
tion or more. These cities also report 
20 day trade programs; 32 evening 
trade extension programs; and 15 
part-time trade preparatory programs. 

The Missouri University faculty at 
the suggestion of C. A. Phillips, pro- 
fessor of education, voted to accept 
two units of entrance credit for the 
diversified occupation course. 

Public relations conferences for the 
New York Central Railway System 
employees are being established in 
St. Louis. Expected enrollment for the 
first unit of study; at least 100. These 


By Laurence Parker 


conferences promote public good wil] 
through better employee relationships 
with customers, fellow employees, em- 
ployers and management. 

Ten leather workers who wish to 
receive training in the art of saddle 
making compose an unusual evening 
trade extension class at Trenton. In- 
structor is Monroe Veach. The class 
meets at Veach’s plant. Members are 
learning types of saddles, saddle de- 
signing, leather layout, leather cut- 
ting, leather dying, hand tooling, hand 
stitching and assembly. Mr. Veach is 
one of the nation’s outstanding saddle 
makers. 

Michigan — Expansion: Day trade 
type of program shows growth. These 
communities have added classes or in- 
troduced a trade program during the 
current year: Ann Arbor, painting and 
decorating; Buchanan, machine shop; 
Detroit, watch and clock repair; God- 
win Heights, machine shop and weld- 
ing; Lansing, aircraft engine me- 
chanics; Menominee, printing; River 
Rouge, printing; Sault Ste. Marie, ma- 
chine shop; Ypsilanti, painting and 
decorating; Pine Lake Veterans’ Vo- 
cational-Technical School, drafting, 
watch repair, radio, machine shop, 
welding, etc. 

The Michigan Council of Master 
Painters and Decorators has realized 
for some time the critical need for ad- 
ditional qualified workers in their 
trade. Due to their efforts day trade 
classes have been introduced in Ypsi- 
lanti and Ann Arbor. Additional pro- 
grams are in prospect. 


a 
Photo from Beech Log 


After introductory instruction these Wichita war training students work on 
riveting and bucking equipment exactly like that in the Beechcraft factory. 
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Arkansas youth finds a way 


HEN youth need a recreation cen- 
ter and when adults need a com- 
munity club room, home economics 
and agriculture teachers can help 
them. 
How they do in Arkansas appears 
in two recent reports. , 
Leachville, Arkansas, has an FFA 
and a home economics club. The 
presidents of these two youth groups 
decided that what Leachville boys and 
girls needed was a youth recreation 
center. So they put the idea before 
their respective groups. After thor- 
ough consideration, both voted ap- 
proval. At a joint meeting they con- 
sidered definite plans for operation, 
equipment and standards. These plans 
were presented simultaneously in pro- 
grams at separate club meetings. 
Other high school boys and girls also 
made suggestions and offered cooper- 
ation. 


During the following week, officers 
of the two youth groups invited an 
adult group to meet with them at the 
home economics cottage. Included 
were the superintendent of ‘schools, 
president of school board, mayor, 
president of Lions Club, PTA, and 
church societies, ministers, mothers 
and fathers, and the agriculture and 
home economics teachers. Home eco- 
nomics club and FFA presidents pre- 
sented their plans and invited discus- 
sion. Adults not only approved; they 
also offered assistance. 

The committee has its eye on a 
building for the center (indeed may 
already have it by the time this is in 
print). It is a large garage which the 
boys and girls plan to recondition. 
City and local power company are do- 
nating water and lights. Student 
members are rounding up games. 
They expect a small income from the 
eat bar and juke box; other funds 
must come from fees and interested 
adults. 

Home economics girls and agricul- 
ture boys may become members on 
payment of dues which are “$2.00 a 
year plus breakage fee.” Others be- 
tween 12 and 20 may apply to a com- 
mittee composed of the club presi- 
dents, a minister, teacher and a 
parent. 

In Faulkner County the Blackfork 
community is located six miles from 
Greenbriar Consolidated School. This 
left the adults without a meeting 
place. Soon, in response to an ele- 
mentary teacher, Frances Webb, home 
economics teachers organized canning 
instruction during the summer of 
1943. More than 840 quarts of fruits 
and vegetables were canned by this 
class which met in one of the local 
homes, 

Then in October this same group 
requested Miss Webb to organize a 
class on holiday suggestions. Because 
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meeting in widely scattered homes in 
winter would be difficult, one woman 
suggested converting a room in an old 
school building into a community club 
room. 

The group immediately became a 
class in interior arrangement and im- 
provement. At the first meeting they 
washed windows, scrubbed floors and 
put up a stove. Electric lights were 
installed. Using sacks donated by 


members the group made curtains. 
They rebottomed and refinished old 
chair frames. Boys in the agriculture 
classes built a new studio couch 
frame. Springs, cotton and upholstery 
material were donated. The club now 
owns a pressure cooker and is plan- 
ning to buy an oil stove. Six members 
have made attractive kitchen curtains 
from sacking. Three have recondi- 
tioned chairs for their homes. One 
woman is building a studio couch like 
the one in the club room. Two out- 
comes of this project were the mak- 
ing of Christmas cakes for boys in the 
service, and group participation in the 
surgical dressing work at nearby Con- 
way. 
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asK THE GR: 


EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


OW well does home economics 
training fit teachers for what 
they do? 

What light can the experience of 
graduates throw on needed curricu- 
lum revision? 

Asking these practical questions 
the East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C., has turned to its 
graduates of-the past 15 years. From 
176 who responded to a question- 
naire, the home economics staff 
found the following: 

One hundred and fifty-four or 
87.5 per cent taught at some time. 
Extension service and farm security 
work came next. Graduates held 
jobs as dietitians, Army cafeteria 
hostesses, cafeteria managers, na- 
tional dairy council directors, social 
service workers, and laboratory 
technicians. 

Approximately one-third had mar- 
ried; four were divorced or sepa- 
rated; two widowed. Only one-third 
of those married had children; two- 
thirds of this number have only one 
child. 


Training Found Helpful 


All but two said they would take 
home economics if they could take 
their under-graduate work over. 
Home economics training was en- 
tirely responsible for their employ- 
ment said 139; 19 others gave it 
partial credit. 

Each girl listed six choices in the 
order of their helpfulness to her. 
Courses listed as first choice from 
40 to six times were nutrition, food 
preparation and menu planning, 
clothing, home management, prac- 
tice teaching, home economics meth- 
ods, and English. These same 
courses were listed by as many peo- 
ple for second and third choices 


By MABEL LACY 


LEARNS HOW TO IMPROVE HOME ECONOMICS 


with science, family relationships, 
and housing and home furnishings 
added. Other courses included in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth choices 
were practice house, home nursing, 
cafeteria, sociology, psychology, and 
consumer education. All courses 
listed as being helpful continue to 
be offered. 


Suggestions Offered 


Graduates mentioned 63 courses 
they wished they might: have had 
at school. Most favored courses were 
nursery school, business education, 
cafeteria or institutional manage- 
ment, and food preservation and 
storage. Others mentioned included 
home economics methods, handi- 
crafts, home nursing, and first aid, 
gardening, refinishing old furniture, 
psychology, interior decoration, 
mathematics, physical education, nu- 
trition and foods, sociology, Eng- 
lish and family relationships. 

Since most of these graduates left 
school, the need for more training 
in dietetics has been met by adding 
two courses in nutrition. A nursery 
school has been established and a 
course in nursery school education 
has been included. 


Changes in Curriculum Suggested 


Graduates asked for new courses 
in food preservation and guidance. 
They ask training for budgeting, 
reading, etiquette, nursery school, 
landscaping, art, renovation of house 
furnishings and handicrafts. These 
may be taken care of in courses al- 
ready being taught in the home eco- 
nomics club. 

Other important needs may be 
met by the girl electing such courses 
as home nursing, first aid, cafeteria 


ITINERANT TEACHER TRAINER, HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE, GREENVILLE, N. C. 


management and special methods in 
home economics. 


Teachers’ Salaries Lowest 


The lowest salary reported was 
that of a teacher. Thirty-seven of 
79 graduates whose total experience 
had been in teaching reported they 
had never received as much as 
$1,000 annually. Only three teach- 
ers reported annual salaries above 
$1,500. Teachers’ salaries were 
found to be lower on the whole 
than the salaries of those engaged 
in other wage-earning occupations. 

East Carolina -Teachers College 
will use this study to review its cur- 
riculum. We will also combine our 
experience with that of other teach- 
er training institutions. 

A four year curriculum in home 
economics has been planned with 
science or social science as a second 
major. The study has encouraged 
staff members to be more familiar 
with work offered in other classes 
and in other departments. A special 
effort will be made to coordinate 
with counseling services both from 
a vocational and personal stand- 
point. 

The college home economics club 
and what it can do-to meet needs 
not fulfilled in college classes is be- 
ing reconsidered. Appreciation for 
the value of further study and 
training beyond the bachelor’s de- 
gree will be encouraged. 

Emphasis on preparation for 
teaching will be continued. But the 
staff is already trying to promote 
legislation to provide adequate sal- 
aries for teachers. 

The study has proved so valuable 
that a plan is being made to gather 
cumulative information about home 
economics graduates from the time 
they leave school. 


Send all news of home economics 
education to the editorial board 
member in charge. For full address, 
see Contents page. 
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From City 


Directors = 


By jessk F. REES 


Director of Vocational Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Kansas City: Schools here are 
studying the educational implica- 
tions of work experience among 
school pupils on all levels. A special 
Kansas City area committee will 
develop techniques of discovering 
the various work experiences, de- 
termining their educational implica- 
tions and means of incorporating 
them into school life. Kansas City 
shares responsibilities with other 
groups in this study sponsored by 
the Teachers College of Columbia 
University. 

Los Angeles: On 425 acres of 
newly purchased farm land the city 
schools will build an agricultural- 
technical institute. It will offer vo- 
cational and technical opportunities 
the 11th to 14th year. Courses in the 
citrus industry and development of 
small farms and intensive garden 
crop cultivation will be given. Plans 
include dormitories so that students 
may live at the school and partici- 
pate in full development of agri- 
evltural projects. 

A copy of Fifty Months War 
Training from the Los Angeles City 
Schools has just been received. An 
excellent report on training for war 
industries; beautifully illustrated. 

Pasadena: Expert instruction in 


watch and clock repair will be of- 


, fered veterans, displaced war work- 


ers and others. The new course in 
horology will be attached to the 
Pasadena Junior College. 

Allentown, Pa.: Walter M. Arnold, 
former director of vocational educa- 
tion, has been named _ personnel 
manager of the Mack Manufactur- 
ing Corp. His duties include safety, 
and medical departments and indus- 
trial and public relations. Lester F. 
Fehr, area coordinator of industrial 
education, succeeds Mr. Arnold. 

Cincinnati has just passed a bond 
issue for $16,000,000 for postwar 
school building and site. A new vo- 
cational school is proposed to re- 
place the Central and East Voca- 
tional High Schools; $210,000 for 
site, $1,350,000 for plant and equip- 
ment. This new building program 
will result in a complete reorgani- 
zation of the Cincinnati vocational 
schools. 

Davenport, Iowa: L. E. Wass, di- 
rector of industrial and adult edu- 
cation, reports that a sub-regional 
meeting of local directors and state 
officials from North and South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, and Iowa, was held 
at the Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Nebr., 
February 5-7. 


The new addition to the Racine (Wisconsin) Vocational School blends with the 
architecture of the original building and provides room for postwar expansion. 
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VOCATIONAL 


HIT-OR-MISS PROJECTS HAVE NO PLACE IN 
MODERN VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS... . 
THEREFORE EVERY FELLOWCRAFTERS’ PROJECT 
IS THOROUGHLY ANALYZED AND TRIED OUT 
BEFORE WE OFFER IT. SHOP-TESTED CRAFTS, 
PAILORED TO MEASURE FOR ALL AGE GROUPS 
AND CLASS NEEDS. 


LEATHERCRAFT PROJECTS 


No. 311-A. Billfold. With identification window, 
2 card pockets; 41/2''x31%4" closed. El Morocco 
Tooling Sheepskin with gimp lacing. 

Ea. 60c; doz. $6.60 





No. 316-A. 6-Hook Key Case. Another smart 
project; El Morocco Tooling Sheepskin, card pock- 
et, gimp lacing. Ea. 45; doz. $4.95 


14th Catalog — Free on Request 


See Fellowcrafters new 56-page illustrated 
Catalogue for real vocational guidance 
data in Plastics, Metals, and 20 other 
crafts, with Priority Data. 








DISTRIBUTORS: 


ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 
384 Forrest Ave., N. E. 

BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 
Clarendon St. 

CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, A. E. Wilde Co., 
7th St. 

CHICAGO 10, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, Craft 
House, 615 No. LaSalle St. 

CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 
1817 W. 25th St. 

DENVER 2, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Six- 
teenth St. 


DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 
Michigan Ave. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 
7 No. Pauahi St. (P.O. 1556) 

LOS ANGELES 55, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co., 
School Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 

LOUISVILLE 2, KY., Central School Supply Co., 
311 W .Main St. 

NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 
158 2nd Ave., N 

NEW YORK 7, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 
26 Park Pl. 

PHILADELPHIA 6, PA., Garret-Buchanan Co., 
School Supply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th St 

PORTLAND 4, ORE., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 
5th Ave. 

RICHMOND 9, VA., Flowers School Equipment 
o., 327 W. Main St. 

ST. PAUL 1, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery 
Co., 55-57-59 East Sixth St. 

SYRACUSE 1, N. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-45 E. 
Genessee St. 


CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 
8 Bathurst St. 


ad 
Ol INC. 130 CLARENDON ST 
werastergs BOSTON 16, MASS 
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Part-Time Education <ew 


By Thomas Diamond 


North Carolina—R.D.O.: George W. 
Coggin, state supervisor of vocational 
education, reminds us that vocational 
education for rural youth of high 
school age has been closely limited to 
agriculture. However, Superintendent 
K. R. Curtis, Wilson County, concludes 
that rural boys should be enabled to 
prepare for broader fields. To achieve 
this he has organized a plan he calls 
the Rural Diversified Occupations 
Program. 

At present each consolidated high 
school principal in his county acts as 
coordinator. Faculty members assist 
him. Later Mr. Curtis plans to have an 
itinerant coordinator. The plan, in 
general, conforms to the D. O. program 
used in cities. Transportation and 
placements, however, require minor 
adjustments, For example, some stu- 
dents work day-about instead of half 
days. Students are selected carefully, 
and placed with thought to their in- 
terests and capacities. Related study 
is required. Ample provision has been 
made for text and reference books. 

An inspection tour after the pro- 
gram had been in operation for some 
months showed that both students and 
employers were taking the plan seri- 
ously. All were pleased with results. 
The plan offers excellent possibilities 
for rural communities where place- 
ment and transportation are available. 

After placement D. C. Courtright, 
principal of the trade school, takes a 
personal interest in each individual. 
He provides opportunities for consul- 
tation and guidance where problems 
arise. 

Ohio — Information for Veterans: 
Carl Cotter of Toledo tells us that 
his department is also cooperating 
with the Veterans’ Administration. He 
finds there are not enough veterans in 
any one occupational group to war- 
rant establishing separate classes, so 
they have been assigned to regular 
Smith-Hughes classes. Evening classes 
are publicized as a convenient oppor- 
tunity for the veteran to obtain train- 
ing. A special leaflet has been issued 
explaining the rights of the veteran in 
regard to training and suggesting oc- 
cupations where training is given. 

Oregon Active: Two types of ap- 
prenticeship are being carried on. One 
is a full-time program where the 
trainee attends evening classes. He re- 
ceives 144 hours of related instruction 
per year. The other type is carried on 
in the local high school where the 
trainee spends half of his time on the 
job and the other half in school. Dur- 
ing the year about 800 enrolled in 
these two groups. 
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In trade extension, about 800 indi- 
viduals have been attending classes for 
supplementary training to increase 
their efficiency in present jobs or to 
prepare for advancement. 

Cooperative programs have been a 
particular boon to smaller communi- 
ties. Classes have been organized in 
16 towns. Many requests have been re- 
ceived from other communities. One 
thousand students have benefited from 
this program and the number grows 
steadily. 

Public Service training has increased 
sharply from approximately 3,500 in 

* 1942-43 to 11,000 in 1943-44. This ser- 
vice has reached the personnel of 
school districts, cities, counties, state 
departments, and Federal departments. 
Main emphasis has been upon work 
with city firemen and law enforce- 
ment groups, but public school jani- 
tors, county and city assessors and va- 
rious other public employees have 
benefited also. 

Some think of part-time education 
as belonging exclusively to the trade 
and industrial field. In Oregon, how- 
ever, 18,000 enrolled in 700 adult 
farmer classes conducted in 112 differ- 
ent schools. Much of this activity re- 
sulted from the need to offset scarcity 
of new farm machinery and shortage 
of local mechanics to repair old ma- 
chinery. Training enabled farmers to 
repair large numbers of machines. 
They also developed greater respect 
for mechanical aids. Millions of cans 
of food were processed; living stand- 
ards were improved; citizens acquired 
a new respect for their schools. 

Training for Vermont Truckers: In 
common with other parts of the coun- 
try trucking companies in Vermont 
were suffering from a shortage of 
trailer tractor drivers. To help solve 
their difficulties, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education Nelson approved 
organization of part-time classes to 
train men. The program’s success led 
to its extension to up-grade less suc- 
cessful drivers. A definite improve- 
ment in service and a distinct increase 
in safety can be traced to training. 

If present plans mature, similar ser- 
vice may be given to railroads. 

The part-time cooperative program 
in machine tool centers still continues 
but our friends in Vermont, like lots 
of other people, are having trouble 
with their related subjects. We hear 
so much about these related subjects, 
from so many sources, that it occurs to 
us that someone ought to do something 
about them. 

REA and D. O. in Virginia: Virginia 
has been cooperating with neighbor- 






















ing states in carrying on a training 
program for the Rural Electrification 
Administration, This program was 


“presented to meet a recognized need 


for job training and training in acci- 
dent prevention among REA employ- 
ees. Eleven groups, totalling 170 em- 
ployees, are now receiving training. 
Because of the hazardous nature of 
work and frequent changes in equip- 
ment design this program will con- 
tinue for a long time. Its value is re- 
flected in more efficient operation and 
in the fact that not a single lost-time 
accident occurred within any coopera- 
tive group receiving training during 
the past year. 

This training constitutes a real war 
effort since rural electrification has 
reached proportions not generally rec- 
ognized. 

In the state of Virginia alone ap- 
proximately 11,000 miles of wire have 
been installed, serving 36,000 families. 
This represents only about one-third 
of installations to be made when ma- 
terials and labor become available. 

The D. O. program has gotten off to 
a good start this year with an enroll- 
ment thus far of 395 students in 17 
centers throughout the state. We 
have one new coordinator this year, 
W. B. Hatcher at Radford, Va. Last 
year 376 students were employed in 
industries and business establishments 
and earned a total of $57,856.08 during 
the nine months they were employed. 

Nevada D. O. Program: Fallon, Ne- 
vada, High School’s D. O. program will 
be continued during the current year. 
Resignation of Harry E. Shierson, co- 
ordinator, to become director of guid- 
ance and counseling for San Diego, 
Calif., schools created a vacancy filled 
by Dwight A. Nelson of the high school 
staff. The D. O. program has shown a 
consistent growth since its organiza- 
tion four years ago as employers have 
come to understand it. 

During the present year employ- 
ment opportunities for students be- 
came more difficult to locate. Wives 
of servicemen at the nearby air train- 
ing field compete for jobs formerly 
held by students. 

From Cleveland: R. D. Bundy, 
Cleveland director of vocational train- 
ing, reports the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion working in close cooperation with 
his department. The Administration 
supplies the department with complete 
facts regarding the veterans’ disabil- 
ity which may have a bearing on his 
training. Using this data a school rep- 
resentative interviews the veteran. He 
is then assigned to the program which 
most nearly fits his needs. 
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Handicraft in Fennsylvania 


By E. E. ERICSON 


ROUD of her heritage of handi- 
craft skills, Pennsylvania now 
calls on her public schools to carry 
them forward in the postwar years. 
Agreement that industrial arts 
departments should give training to 
adults and young persons in appro- 
priate handicrafts was reached at a 
recent conference of 75 leaders in 
Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania’s Department of 
Commerce and its Department of 
Public Instruction joined forces. As- 
pects discussed under the leadership 
of Anne Muller, State Planning 
Board research associate, included: 

1. Where in Pennsylvania does it 
appear desirable to develop specific 
types of handicraft training? 

2. What. channels can be de- 
veloped for the sale of craft objects? 

3. How may a “quality control’ 
for handicrafts be established? 

4. How may training for handi- 
crafts be financed? 

5. Where can instructors be se- 
cured for handicraft training? 

6. What industrial arts and vo- 
cational facilities are adapted to 
part-time training for handicrafts? 

The State Planning Board is vi- 
tally interested in encouraging 
handicraft, F. A. Pitkin, executive 
director, told the conference. Point- 
ing to the value of handicraft in- 
dustries to several New England 
states during the depression, Roy 
Helton, State Planning Board as- 
sistant, said that handicrafters could 
produce wealth even in times when 
their products could not be sold. 
Earl Milliette, director of fine and 
applied arts, Philadelphia, described 
services of art education in training 
for handicrafts. Charles Zinn, chief, 
trade and industrial education, 
chairmanned the meeting. 

Other speakers were: J. Herbert 
Kissinger, area coordinator of in- 
dustrial education, Reading; John 
Friese, professor of industrial arts 
education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; S. L. Coover, director of indus- 
trial arts education, California State 
Teachers College; Burl N. Osburn, 
director of industrial arts education, 
Millersville State Teachers College; 
Fred Haegele, director of vocational 
education, Hazelton School District; 
Charles Aplas, director of industrial 
education, Lebanon School District; 
Ward L. Myers, instructor in indus- 
trial arts, Muncy School District; 
Robert Brown, supervisor of indus- 
trial arts, Philadelphia School Dis- 
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trict; John S. Cartwright, principal, 
Stroudsburg; John Jacoby, director 
of vocational education, Hershey; 
Edward Marburger, director of vo- 
cational education, Pottsville. 

The conference agreed that the 
greatest drawback to an adequate 
handicrafts program in the state 
seemed to be a lack of competent 
persons who could teach such crafts 
as ceramics, weaving, woodwork, 
wood carving, art metal, jewelry, 
and leather work. 





More Summer Opportunities 
(Concluded from page 20) 


for school counselors, offered by the 
University of Pennsylvania and 
Temple University in cooperation 
with the School District of Phila- 
delphia. 

At Penn State national leaders in 
vocational education will again par- 
ticipate in two short unit courses 
which will explore current admin- 
istrative problems. ‘Frontier Prob- 
lems in Vocational Industrial Edu- 
cation” will be offered by the de- 
partment of industrial education; 
“A Survey of Vocational Education 
in Agriculture,” by the department 
of agricultural education. L. H. 
Dennis, AVA executive secretary, 
will be guest lecturer in both 
courses. Penn State also announces 
that the coming summer will wit- 
ness for the first time curricula in 
industrial arts in addition to indus- 
trial education. The separate indus- 
trial arts curricula will offer 11 
courses. Vocational teachers may 
register for units ranging from 2 to 
12 weeks. 

Wisconsin: Four workshops have 
been planned by Stout Institute in 
(1) trade and industrial education, 
(2) occupational information and 
guidance, (3) vocational and adult 
homemaking, and (4) administra- 
tion in vocational and adult educa- 
tion. The homemaking workshop 
will this year place emphasis upon 
safety instruction in the home eco- 
nomics curriculum. The administra- 
tion workshop will consider Federal, 
state and local relationships. Plans 
for summer courses in business ed- 
ucation are being developed at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

For. information about unique 
summer educational opportunities 
in other states, see the March issue 
of the AVJournal. 














Have You Seen 


the INTERCHANGEABLE 
X-acto BLADE KNIFE? 


X-acto is different from ordinary knives 

. . the blade is renewable. 
Quickly and easily you can slip in a 
sharp new blade to fit the type cutting or 
carving you are doing. All surgical steel 
blades . . . precision made. 


Write for catalog and sample offer. 


Write on your school letterhead for free 
handbook: “How to Build Solid Scale Model 
War Planes” or “Twelve Technics for Artist, 
Student and Teacher.” 


X-Acto Crescent Products Co. 
440 — 4th Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


| 





At Your Dealer or Order Direct 
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BLACKBOARD 
ILLUSTRATION 


By Raymond W. Perry 


Teacher Trainer and Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, Rhode Island 


Gives new understanding of how to use 
the oldest and least appreciated “visual 
aid’—the common blackboard. Prepared 
for industrial-arts teachers but invaluable 
to a regular art program. Covers every 
phase of presenting subject, sketching, 
building perspectives, lettering, use of 
materials, “tuning in’ of illustration with 
classroom talk, diagraming, ete. All dis- 
cussions are streamlined, basic. Profusely 
illustrated in correct chalk technique. Will 
improve average technique many fold. 


If only from curiosity, be sure to examine 
this excellent text. Gladly shipped ‘‘on 
approval.” Clothbound, only $1.50. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
Peoria 3, Illinois 
eessesessON APPROVAL COUPONseccccnus 


The Manual Arts Press 194 
Peoria 3, Illinois 

Please send me a copy of BLACKBOARD 
ILLUSTRATION. Within ten days | will remit 
$1.50 plus 4 cents postage or return the book 
in good condition. 


Name 
Address 
City, Zone & Stcte ___ 








Position 
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check your 


By WILLIAM E. WHITE, Principal, 


H. Fletcher Brown Vocational School, Wilmington, Del, 


Guidance Program 


HAT are the marks of a good 

guidance program for a voca- 
tional school? Check your program 
against the list which William E. 
White, principal, H. Fletcher Brown 
Vocational School, Wilmington, Del., 
gave to the AVA conference. But 
first heed two cautions by Mr. 
White: 

Caution 1. “Convince all of the 
administrators and teachers of the 
value of a functional guidance pro- 
gram.” 

Caution 2. “Select a guidance 
committee. Give it “responsibility 
of evaluating what has been done.” 

Now for the list: 


INDIVIDUAL INCENTIVE: 


1. A standard achievement test 
has been given to all students. 

2. The vocational school receives 
and uses for guidance purposes the 
cumulative record of all entering 
students. 

3. The school has a testing pro- 
gram and uses the results of the 
testing program for guidance pur- 
poses. 

4. Group and individual confer- 
ences have been held with each stu- 
dent on occupational plans. 

5. A definite two or three year 


program of studies and shop work 
has been prepared on a schedule 
card for each pupil and the pupil 
and his parents have a copy of this 
program. 

6. Provision has been made for 
students to confer with the guidance 
teacher or counselor on personal 
problems or educational problems. 

7. The counselor has been re- 
lieved of a part of the regular teach- 
ing or other duties in order to con- 
fer with students in a private con- 
ference. 

8. At least one guidance confer- 
ence is held annually with each 
pupil regardless of the pressure for 
counseling only pupils with unusual 
problems. 

9. The guidance teacher or coun- 
selor has had the time and oppor- 
tunity to become well acquainted 
with the interests, abilities, needs, 
skills, hobbies, recreational activi- 
ties, health, family, social life and 
personality traits of each student. 

10. The school has collected and 
made available to teachers and stu- 
dents information regarding further 
training opportunities in: 

a. Other schools of advanced 

study that will admit students 
from the vocational school. 


b. Apprenticeship standards in 
industry. 
c. Army, Navy, Marine and Coast 


Guard courses. 


PLACEMENT: 


11. Information regarding present 
practice, facilities and opportunities 
for placement has been made avail- 
able to teachers and students. 

12. The cooperative plan of em- 
ployment if organized in a school 
has the advice and assistance of an 
occupational advisory committee 
composed of representatives of man- 
agement, labor and workmen. 

13. Employers’ reports are re- 
quired for every’ student employed 
on the cooperative plan. An indus- 
trial coordinator is responsible for 
the coordination of the school and 
work program. 

14. Teachers assist in the guid- 
ance and counseling by relating the 
class room and shop work to the 
work experiences and in evaluating 
reports of work activities. 

15. Information from follow-up 
studies is written up and becomes 
a part of the cumulative record of 
the student. Facts derived from pe- 
riodic follow-up studies are being 
assembled in cumulative form. 
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“TEACH U 


HAT do boys and girls think 
high school should do for 
them? 

Training in “the skills I shall need 
in order to earn a living in my voca- 
tion” received highest priority in 
the latest Institute of Student Opin- 
ion poll. More than 70,000 students 
in 1,266 schools responded to this 
Scholastic sponsored poll. 

Each student could give four rat- 
ings to each of eight questions on 
“What objectives would YOU like 


,to have emphasized in YOUR high 


school?” The student could rate the 
objective as 1, desirable; 2, of .great 
value; 3, essential; 4, no opinion. 
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That vocational preparation and 
guidance take front rank in the eyes 
of high school youth is apparent in 
the tabulations. Ratings given home- 
making and personality develop- 
ment have special significance for 
home economics teachers. 

Three objectives received top 
favor as either “essential” or “of 
great value”: 1, skills needed to 
earn a living (82 per cent); 2, prin- 
ciples of good citizenship (78 per 
cent); and 3, guidance in choosing 
a vocation (77 per cent). 

Four objectives favored by most 
voters as having “great value” 
were: 1, good grooming, manners 


S TO EARN A LIVING” 


and getting along with other people: 
2, help in becoming a more cultured 
person; 3, how to acquire and keep 
good health and 4, preparation for 
marriage, parenthood and home- 
making. 

Maximum “desirable”: votes went 
to help in development of leisure- 
time activities. 

Girls’ opinions did not vary 
markedly from that of boys even on 
the homemaking objective. 

For copies of the complete tabu- 
lation write Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, for Institute of Student Opin- 
ion Poll No. 8. 
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IGH SCHOOL teachers in Arizona 

noted some interesting innova- 
tions in their recent news letter. On 
the front page were pertinent find- 
ings from the Progress Report of the 
1943-44 Investigation of the Effec- 
tiveness of Home Economics Pro- 
grams in Twenty Minnesota Schools. 
Next appeared a feature, ““A Quick 
Trip Through the Magazines.” 
Tempting suggestions about helpful 
ideas found in current periodicals 
were set forth by a “guest editor.” 
The regular section on news about 
schools was also provided by guest 
editors, who will rotate from month 
to month. In the South Dakota 
Homemaking News Letter, plays on 
consumer buying were reproduced 
just as they were written by the 
students in Redfield High School. 


Remodeling 


New and remodeled departments 
are being anticipated by high 
schools. Many states like California 
are asking homemaking teachers to 
work with supervisors, administra- 
tors, and members of the State 
Department of Education from the 
Divisions of Schoolhouse Planning 
and Home Economics Education. 
Through discussion meetings and 
committee study, bulletins are be- 
ing developed to help administra- 
tors plan with teacher homemaking 
departments for the postwar period. 

Redecorating, however, need not 
wait for priorities. Students in the 
state of Washington have painted 
the benches, tables and hot dish 
counter which the shop classes built 
for the ‘‘Canteen,” a school lunch 
room. Red, yellow, green and blue 
are the gay colors used; the benches 
can be used as a unit with the table, 
or the combinations varied. Three 
walls are a pastel green with a 
mural on the fourth wall. Another 
class brightened up the drab, base- 
ment laundry room. An Open House 
was held to show off the cream 
enamel on walls and woodwork, 
table, sorting bins, and other furni- 
ture. Dull blue panels adorn the 
walls behind the tubs and washing 
machine; the inside of the cupboard 
and a folding drier are bright red. 
Touches of blue and red also appear 
on the cream furniture. 

Pupils, too, have received help 
from home economics classes. In 
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Oklahoma boys and girls not en- 
rolled in homemaking classes have 
been helped to care for younger 
brothers and sisters, practice better 
eating habits, assist with food prep- 
aration, upkeep of clothing, family 
buying and care of the house. As 
part of their own study, home 
economics students in 56 schools as- 
sisted in teaching nutrition and in 
giving demonstrations on health 
habits to elementary school chil- 
dren. 


Chicken Yard to Table 


The family at home likewise 
profits. In Washington a class in 
home economics observed FFA 
boys kill and pick poultry; watched 
their teacher demonstrate the dress- 
ing of a chicken; then dressed fowls 
for use in the students’ homes. Then 
they prepared the chicken dinners 
according to the time schedules for 
cooking and serving which they had 
carefully worked out at school. At 
Sand Springs, Okla., all girls made 
some home nursing equipment suit- 
able for their own homes. 

The fun found in serving others 
shines through many news items. 
Here are advanced students in food 
study delighting in serving “prac- 
tice” meals to the school adminis- 
trators, to the teachers and to their 
particular friends, the two janitors. 
In another school each Freshman 
girl invites a boy as a guest for a 
holiday breakfast. 


Gardens and Toys 


Together the girls plan, prepare 
and serve the breakfast at school. 


In a hospital 60 children found | 


“cuddle toys” in their Christmas 
stockings because high school girls 


brought scraps of materials from | 


home and made these into toys esti- 
mated to be worth $75 on the retail 
market. Other classes are making 
toys for overseas children, and do- 


nating countless hours of leisure | 


time to completing hot water bottle 
covers and house shoes for service- 
men in hospitals. 

In West Virginia, girls in home 


economics classes are being mobil- | 


ized to promote 15,000 more Victory 


gardens than even last year’s valiant | 


effort produced. The State Depart- 
ment of Education has provided 
each teacher with a kit of helpful 


materials. Campaigns are being 
planned that include work with 
chairmen of community programs, 
suggestions for radio programs, 
ideas for articles for local papers on 
the part gardens can play in nutri- 
tion, and demonstrations, talks, and 
film showings for the public. The 
girls are “practicing what they 
preach,” too, by planning coopera- 
tive gardens as home projects. 

In addition to free kits, teachers 
are being aided by district confer- 
ences in most states. Missouri and 
North Dakota offered typical pro- 
grams with emphases on evaluation 
of the curriculum, on refurbishing 
of the department, and especially on 
the new organization of student 
clubs. Minnesota, on the other hand, 
offered a Refresher Day for 188 
teachers early in February. Special- 
ists reviewed the latest develop- 
ments in legislation that affect fami- 
ly life, the contributions of home 
economics to programs for returning 
veterans, textile research, and par- 
ticularly how the relation of vitamin 
C to healing of wounds and blood 
regeneration studies promise to af- 
fect food research in peacetime. 











FIBER TO FABRIC 


The title Fiber to Fabric is truly de- 
scriptive of this new 1945 book on 
textiles. 


The early chapters discuss the basic quali- 
ties of all the major fibers from which tex- 
tiles are made. Succeeding chapters describe 
the fundamental manufacturing processes 
of all fibers—spinning, weaving, finishing, 
dyeing, and decoration—in terms that the 
layman can understand. 


An entire chapter is then devoted to each 
of the five major textiles—cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon. Each of these chap- 
ters contains an authoritative glossary. 


The newer man-made fibers that are des- 
tined to become important in our postwar 
world are discussed. Then follow chapters 
on knitting, on hosiery and, especially prac- 
tical, on the care of fabrics. 


The book is profusely illustrated by remark- 
ably clear pictures with informative leg- 
ends, thus contributing eye-appeal as well 
as technical information. 


Order this new 1945 book now for your 
school, your business, or your own use. 


List price $2.00 
Usual discount to schools 
Order from our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Dallas 


Bact 


London 





San F 
Toronto 
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By Sherman Dickinson 


Texas, Farm and School Day: 
Texas observed its annual Farm and 
School Day February 23, Smith- 
Hughes Act anniversary. News of 
the work of rural schools in serving 
farm people through vocational ag- 
riculture appeared in local papers 
throughout Texas. The day con- 
cluded with a statewide broadcast 
of the work of a representative 
rural school. A superintendent of a 
mythical school was narrator 
“host” to his radio audience. This 
“panorama” included visits to all 
departments. A little extra time was 
spent in the “ag” class, the canning 
center and the farm machinery re- 
pair shop. We were sincere in plan- 
ning the program to sell the rural 
school to the public, to point out 
that vocational agriculture is a 
necessary part of the school, and to 
place the superintendent in the po- 
sition of getting credit for the work 
of the entire school.—R. Lano Bar- 
ron. 

Massachusetts, Milestone: Friends 
of Winthrop S. Welles are con- 
gratulating him as he reaches his 
70th, having served for more than 
25 years as professor in charge of 
vocational agricultural education at 
Massachusetts State College.. Ac- 
cording to the basic retirement law, 
he would continue in_ service 
through the college year. Possibility 
of further service under emergency 
rulings has not yet been announced. 

Illinois, REA: REA News, in its 
January, 1945, issue, tells how the 
Menard Electric Cooperative, Pet- 
ersburg, IIl., invited vocational ag- 
riculture teachers in its territory to 
a conference in Springfield, Ill. 
Problems connected with installa- 
tion and utilization of rural power 
facilities were presented. Teachers 
attending learned much to help 
them aid their farmer patrons. 

Georgia, Sweet Potatoes: During 
the past winter the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Georgia, has 
cooperated with the division of vo- 
cational education in 10 week-end 
schools for vocational teachers of the 
state. These schools centered around 
Producing Disease-Free Sweet Po- 
tatoes in Georgia. Many technical 
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innovations have been injected. The 
College of Agriculture and experi- 
ment stations will furnish technical 
supervision for these 10 centers 
throughout the production cycle, 
including harvesting and storing. 
Following each step in the technical 
training program, teachers are hold- 
ing evening classes with farmer 
groups in more than 200 communi- 
ties—John T. Wheeler. 

Wisconsin, Veterans to Farms: 
Veterans returning to farms in Wis- 
consin are receiving training 
through a program being developed 
cooperatively by the State Veterans’ 
Administration and the State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education. 
Instructors have worked out courses 
of study based on the farming pro- 
gram of the veteran concerned. The 
Veterans’ Administration furnishes 
funds for reference books. Instruc- 
tion has been given through classes 
and individual instruction at the 
school or on the home farm. Vet- 
erans are provided with weekly in- 
dividual or class instruction for the 
first six months of the training pe- 
riod and as often as required there- 
after with not less than four hours 
of instruction each month being 
given individually on the farm and 
with a total of 90 hours of instruc- 
tion a year being given each vet- 
eran.—Louis M. Sasman. 

Oregon, Cadet Teachers: A plan 
of teacher-training has been pro- 
posed for the emergency whereby 
prospective agricultural teachers 
will be placed in departments with 
experienced men on an apprentice- 
ship basis. Trainees will be placed 
for six to nine weeks depending on 
the needs of the trainee and the 
time he will be available. College 
credit will be allowed. Practice 
teaching of both day-school and 
adult pupils will be included as well 
as supervision of Food Production 
War Training classes.—Vocational 
Oregonian. 

Arizona, Progress Report: Confer- 
ences for teachers have been con- 
ducted on renting land, financing 
and cooperative use of farm ma- 
chinery as means of expanding stu- 
dent farming programs. A revised 







course of study for first-year agri- 
culture is being used by all depart- 
ments in the state this year. JIT 
courses have been conducted for 
Food Production War Training class 
teachers, including instructors in 
farm mechanics. About one-fourth 
of the school shops have been en- 
larged, reorganized and retooled to 
meet needs of expanding programs. 
All shops enlarged to date are now 
offering adult classes during days 
when shop facilities are not used 
by high school classes.—R. W. Cline. 
North Carolina, Gardens: In order 
to provide more food for the armed 
services and for use in school lunch 
rooms, principals are being urged 
by Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Clyde A. Erwin to plant 
school gardens. Dr. Erwin has asked 
Roy H. Thomas, State College Sta- 
tion, Raleigh, to serve as program 
supervisor. Mr. Thomas has sent a 
questionnaire to principals to find 
out how many will have gardens 
and the approximate size of each. 


EDAGRAM 


OCATIONAL agriculture workers 

. are not sold on the importance 
of good publicity. A change must 
be made and it must begin with su- 
pervisors and teacher trainers. Here- 
tofore many have been guilty of 
merely tolerating suggestions in 
group meetings about any form of 
public relations. Therefore, in most 
cases news stories are reported only 
after all other matters have been 
taken care of, while other agricul- 
tural agencies put informing the 
public on an equal basis with other 
work. Vocational agriculture must 
initiate a sound public relations pro- 
gram at once if it expects to take 
its rightful place in the postwar 
world. 


ROBERT A. MANIRE 
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Selma Lippett has been made dis- 
trict supervisor in southwest Arkan- 
sas, State Department of Education, 
with headquarters at Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia. 


Marion Yule has left the staff of 
Iowa State College to become assis- 
tant state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education, under the direction 
of Edna Kraft, state supervisor. 


Stanley Judd, former principal at 
Randolph, Vt., has been named Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. George E. 
Webster, formerly assistant supervisor 
of agricultural education and food 
production war training, replaces him 
at Randolph. 


John H. Hughes, Puerto Rico super- 
visor, OIG, reports an _ interesting 
project in tests. Zenaida Carrion, his 
assistant, has just translated the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity into 
Spanish for use in Puerto Rico. The 
new edition will be used in a spring 
testing program. Miss Carrion also 
translated the complete manual of the 
Quarrie Test. Aiding her was Dona 
Carmen Gomez Tejera, University of 
Puerto Rico, who is president of the 
Island’s very active NVGA chapter. 


Robert T. Stoner has been named 
chief, occupational information and 
guidance, for Pennsylvania to succeed 
Leonard M. Miller who resigned to 


who’s who 


join the staff of Science Research As- 
sociates. Mr. Stoner has been in 
charge of War Production Training. 
He was formerly director of guidance 
at Hershey and served as director of 
the Pennsylvania State School of 
Aeronautics. 


Mrs. Kathryn St. John has been ap- 
pointed administrative assistant in 
charge of veteran training problems 
and counseling in Baltimore. 


Bernard Holley, former aircraft in- 
structor, is now teaching-principal of 
the Baltimore Colored War Produc- 
tion Training School. : 


C. R. Wiseman has been placed in 
charge of agriculture teacher training 
work at South Dakota A and M Col- 
lege. 


Evelyn Cole Simpson is now the as- 
sistant state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education for Southwest Vir- 
ginia, with headquarters at Roanoke. 


Lela Smartt is district supervisor of 
home economics education for middle 
Tennessee in the State Department of 
Vocational Education. 


Mary Ellen Weathersby has taken 


the place of Mrs. Ruth Kean, teacher 
trainer in home economics education 
at Louisiana State University. 


Rhoda Thomas La Prade has been 
appointed assistant itinerant teacher 
trainer in home economics education, 
State Department of Education of 
Florida. 


Amanda Rosenquist, formerly head 
of the foods and nutrition department, 
South Dakota State College, is now 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment at MacMurray College, Jackson- 
ville, Il. 


Augustus S. Boynton, director, Bu- 
reau of Vocational Education, is chair- 
man of the General Training Commit- 
tee, Connecticut Reemployment Com- 
mission. Assistance to veterans in ad- 
justment and reemployment is the 
commission’s function. 


E. R. Alexander, formerly super- 
visor of agriculture in South Carolina 
and also with the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, is now executive secretary of 
the State Bankers Association. 


Ben A. Barnard, formerly principal, 
Santa Monica Technical School, Calif., 
and more recently local War Man- 
power Commission training officer, 
has been appointed director of train- 
ing, WMC Regional Offices, San Fran- 
cisco. 





APPOINTMENTS TO WAR SURPLUS COMMITTEE 


Vocational education representa- 
tives have been included in the ap- 
pointments by U. S. Commissioner 
of Education J. W. Studebaker, to 
the U. S. Office of Education War 
Surplus Property Committee. This 
committee has been established at the 
request of the War Surplus Property 
office as a means of coordinating the 
various interests of education. It will 
assist the War Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration in formulating proposed 
policies and administrative procedures 
for handling the disposal of surplus 
properties to educational institutions. 
Full membership of the committee 
follows: 

H. V. Alves, chief, Division of 
School Administration, Office of 
Education, chairman 

B. C. Ahrens, executive secretary, 
National Education Buyers Asso- 
ciation, New York, New York 

H. H. Armsby, field coordinator, 
ESMWT, Office of Education 

Ward P. Beard, executive assistant 
in vocational education, Office of 
Education 

L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, 
American Vocational Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

J. H. Goldthrope, research associate, 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary | 
general, National Catholic Educa- 


tional Association, 
LG 


John W. Lewis, assistant superin- 


tendent of city schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland 


W. A. Lloyd, director of informa- | 


tion, Association of Land Grant 


Colleges and Universities, Wash- | 


ington, D. C. 


R. B. Marston, director, Legislative | 


and Federal Relationship Divi- 
sion, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

T. G. Pullen, Jr., State superinten- 


dent of schools, Baltimore, Mary- | 


land 


Howard L.. Bevis, president, Ohio | 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 


J. Harvey Cain, chief auditor, 
Board of Higher Education, Hun- 


ter College, New York, New York | 
H. W. Loman, purchasing agent, | 


Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania 


N. L. Engelhardt, president, Ameri- | 
can Association of School Admin- | 
istrators, and associate superin- | 

New York Public 


tendent, 
Schools, Brooklyn, New York 


Ralph C. Hutchison, Association of | 


American Colleges, Washington 
and Jefferson College, Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania 





Washington, | 





Books for 


Metal Shops... 


@ METALWORK, TECHNOLOGY 
AND PRACTICE 


Contains a wealth of usable informa- 
tion to improve knowledge of the met- 
alworking fields and allied trades. De- 
scribes the tools, materials, and opera- 
tions common to many metalworking 
occupations, including machine — 2 
automotive, aeronautical, metal pa 
tern making, foundry, sheet metal, or- 
namental metalwork, electrical, metal 
building and other trades. 662 illustra- 
tions. Modern NDBOOK FOR MET- 
AL TRADES. 400 pps. $4. Ludwig. 


e@ BLUEPRINT READING, 
CHECKING, TESTING 


A blueprint reading procedure for the 
machine trades. Actual blueprint re- 
productions for interpretation by the 
student. 39 problems range in difficulty 
from simple notched block to complex 
drawings. Complete, $2. Steinike. 


e@ ENGINE LATHE OPERATIONS 


An instructional manual for beginners 
presenting a series of operational units. 
Charts and tables for the lathe operator 
included. Job sh 


sheets in blueprint form 
gives student opportunity to read tech- 
nical drawings and to avply informa- 
tion he ——— to actual work on the 
lathe. $1.60. Whipple and Baudek. 


@ MACHINE SHOP PROJECTS 


A collection of 25 practical projects se- 
lected to offer training in the basic ma- 
chine operations and to require a mini- 
mum of material. Related topics for 
study and an up-to-date list of refer- 
ence books are included. Blueprint of 
a is given. 112 pps., $1. Roy E. 


Kn 
McKnight & McKnight 
BLCOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Write for Approval Copies 
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Nutrition A to Z in Arkansas 


UTRITION education from A to Z 

has been skillfully packed into six 
pages of the home economics section, 
Arkansas Vocational Visitor for 
February. Contents include sugges- 
tions for a nutrition library by E. 
Neige Todhunter, University of Ala- 
bama; brief reports of successful hot 
lunch and other nutrition projects; 
and reviews of new books and bulle- 
tins. In this issue also is a guide to 
Tecent visual aids and news items 
from centers throughout Arkansas. 
This effective journalistic enterprise 
was prepared under the supervision 
of Alma Keys, state supervisor, home 
economics education. 


“Expand Vocational Agriculture”’— 
Goss 

“Vocational agriculture depart- 
ments should be reopened at the 
earliest opportunity,” said Albert S. 
Goss, National Grange Master, ad- 
dressing a Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Grange meeting. “Granges may well 
study the possibility of establishing 
vocational agriculture courses in high 
schools where they have not been 
taught, for it is doubtful if any great- 
er educational value is obtained for 
the money expended than on these 
courses. The need for vocational edu- 
cation in meeting our farm problems 
becomes more and more apparent.” 

Mr. Goss also said that “in view 
of the fact that a large number of 
farm children go into occupations 
other than agriculture, consideration 
should be given to increasing and 
availability of vocational education 
other than agriculture, in rural com- 
munities.” 


Cammack—“Man of Year’ 


“Man of the Year” in service to 
agriculture is R. E. Cammack. The 
Progressive Farmer in its January, 
1945, issue, so designated the Ala- 
bama state supervisor of agricultural 
education. 

Of him the mag- 
azine says: “Bob 
Cammack has 
served Alabama 
ably in an adviso- 
ry capacity in 
many fields—AAA, 
FSA, SCS, State 
War Board. But 
first, last, and al- 
ways he is aged 
ing boys to be 

R. E. Cammack send farmers and 
good citizens and aiding their parents 
to build a more profitable agriculture 
and a happier, more satisfying farm 
life.” 

One measure of Mr. Cammack’s 
service to Alabama will be found in 
the following facts quoted from the 
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‘Alabama Future Farmer: “Under his 


supervision the Alabama vocational 
agriculture program has grown from 
40 teachers in 1920 with 892 students 
to 250 teachers in 1944 with 9,279 
students.” He organized the first FFA 
chapters in 1929. Now Alabama has 
205 chapters; membership, 6,730. 


Planning College Vocational 
Building 

Plans for a new vocational building 
at Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Mo., are being 
developed by a committee with repre- 
sentatives from industrial arts, agri- 
culture, home economics, fine arts and 
commerce. 


Dewey Asks Schools for Veterans 

Experimental work looking to the 
establishment of vocational-technical 
training has been proposed by Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey in a message 
to the New York legislature. The 
governor asks $250,000 to set up a 
commission to conduct experimental 
work in (1). the establishment of 
specialized vocational-technical train- 
ing for returning veterans and dis- 
placed workers, and (2) sub-profes- 
sional organization for two years as 
a supplement to the conventional 
high school education. Governor 
Dewey told the legislature that un- 
less the state takes appropriate ac- 
tion to insure institutions of high 
standard federal educational allot- 
ments to veterans may be wasted on 
ill-equipped, ill-designed and poorly 
supervised schools. 


Helping Children Abroad 


More than 18,000,000 members of 
the American Junior Red Cross are 
assisting children of other lands. 
Funds which they have contributed 
to the National Children’s Fund have 
been used to supply food and clothing 
in Europe and elsewhere. To Greek 
children went $30,000 worth of socks 
and stockings; 200,000 packages of 
sugar-coated chocolates were dis- 
tributed on the Continent and Great 
Britain; shoes valued at $10,000 were 
shipped to Russian children. 


Colorado A and M Anniversary 

Two college presidents participated 
in the 75th anniversary celebration 
of Colorado State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts. They 
were J. L. Morrill, chancellor-elect of 
the University of Minnesota; and 
Milton S. Eisenhower, president of 
Kansas State College. 


KFKU Tells About VE 


Kansans are going to learn about 
vocational education over KFKU, 
University of Kansas radio ‘station. 
Nine programs describing aspects of 





vocational education are being pre- fx 
sented this spring. 





New N. Y. City Vocational Schools 

Large annexes of several New York 
vocational high schools will next 
September become independent units, 
each with its own principal and or- 
ganization. George F. Piggott, head of 
the vocational high school division, 
announced that the expansion would 
include Borough Park Vocational 
High School, East New York Voca- 
tional High School, Greenpoint-Bush- 
wick Vocational High School, all in 
Brooklyn; the West Bronx Vocational 
High School in the Bronx; and Thomas 
A. Edison Vocational High School in 
Queens. 





Rem t e  k 


Work Experience Value Studied 


Should war patterns of work ex- 
perience become an established part 
of the school curriculum? This ques- 
tion will receive full dress study and 
consideration within the next few 
months. 

Harold J. Dillon, supervisor of work 
adjustment, Connecticut Department 
of Education, has been appointed to 
collect essential facts. His services 
have been obtained by an advisory 
committee to the National Child La- 
bor Committee. Names of those who 
accepted membership on this com- 
mittee have been announced by Mrs. 
Gertrude Folks Zimand, general sec- 
retary of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

The Child Labor Committee points 
out that the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation now recommends part-time 
cooperative programs, but it says, 
“There are many questions to be an- 
swered before we know whether work 
experience gives high school students 
something they need in their educa- § «yoy 
tion or whether too many other im- § Sol 
portant things have to be sacrificed § plannin 
if work experience is included.” plans — 

from hu 
Urge Child Benefit Change ain 

Relaxation of old age and survivor's 
insurance regulations requiring chil- 
dren age 16 or 17 to attend school 
‘regularly is recommended by the So- 
cial Security Board in its 1944 report. 
“School attendance is not required 
for younger children,” the Board 
points out. Referring to children’s 
benefit classes the Board adds: “Ex- 
perience has shown that school at- 
tendance is not feasible for most of 
the older child beneficiaries who are 
not regularly in school, and adminis- 

tration of this provision is difficult 





and costly.” faneas 
a: 

and de: 

Area Education Program Urged shop on 


Delaware County is giving thought @ j‘"'s 
to its postwar vocational education eration 
program. So this highly populated § tin s 
Pennsylvania county appointed a re- 
search committee. Some findings and 
conclusions are: 

One fifth of all students want two 
years or less training beyond high 

(Continued on page 41) 
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| help yo 
levelop a shop program that measures ur 


to your postwar obligatio 


‘How to Plan a 

lak af ae : P a 

lanning help con- | To a considerable degree, the decisions you make now regarding your post- 
a. abe ee \ war shop program determine your success — or failure — in making the 
Chit Et \ most of what is potentially the greatest vocational education project in history. 

prt benny * : That’s why so many vocational educators — in both management and 
er the country —— teaching capacities — have used the two Delta books illustrated here, as 


authoritative guides to sound, far-sighted planning and equipping. 


Thorough understanding of school shop requirements — gained from 
long experience in the industrial arts field — permits Delta to offer you 
practical help. 


The 44-page Delta book, “How to Plan a School Workshop,” provides 
you.with photographs and layout drawings of-30 typical shops, for schools 
large and small. It also serves you as a condensed guide to principles of 


shop-planning . . . to the selection, placement, and efficient use of the major 
power tools. 


The catalog illustrates and describes the complete line of low-cost Delta 
Machine Tools and shows why you enjoy advanced design, durability, safety, 
substantial cost savings. 
dieceun é0 tale , ~~ Whether your present thinking is in terms of establishing a shop course 
Milwaukee Machine  * or of modernizing your existing set-up, send for your free, personal copies 
— Illus = 
auc describes school of these two Delta books — to use as helpful working tools in formulating 
it a program that provides greater opportunity for training to the standards 
i) ts 
putate Sn of modern industry. Use the coupon on the reverse side of this page. 
On... s ea 


and weight... 
Standards of 
ty. 


Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools... 


ReBynee 


ra, 4 





You provide greater opportun- 
ity for training to the standards 
of modern industry ... witha 


Delta-equipped shop 


— and with a lower capital investment 


Delta Abrasive Belt 


Finishing Machine You're — to give students the broad scope of train- 
ing that industry wants — on the machines that indusir 
uses — with Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools for sa 
working and metal-working. 

Here are machine tools that provide advantages favor- 
able to your budget and working requirements: 

They reduce the amount of your initial investment—and 
hold operating and maintenance costs to a minimum. 

They are compact and portable, permitting quick floor 
rearrangement as projects change. Their convenient height 
makes operations easier for small students. 

They are fully safeguarded, meeting the acknowledged 
rigid provisions of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 

Make the standard in industry your standard < Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine Tools. 


3 Bh: ‘ | 

Certain tools are available to schools under 4 Pana 
cutomatic priorities (CMP Regulation 5a) Z rea 

Consult your Delta Distributor. So oer 


Pipin: 


Ma 
: Bi» tenan 
Delta Unisaw . i, lated 
(10” Tilting Arbor . late 
Circular Sow) = . : langu 
ratins 
opera 
charg 
Abrasive Disk al 
Finishing Machine schoc 


Delta 12” 
Woodworking Lathe 


Delta 4-speed 
Scroll Saw 


Deita 14” Band Sow 
(wood-cutting or 
metal-cutting) 


Delta 6” Jointer 
Tear out coupon and mail today! 


mes mg 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
754D E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Please send me my free, personal copy of: 
‘How to Plan a School Workshop.”’ 
[) Catalog of low-cost Delta-Milwaukee Machine 
Tools for woodworking and metalworking. 
Send for the Delta catalog of low-cost machine 
Name steeeaseaes tools. Also get your free copy of ‘‘How to Plan 
ene . ee a School Workshop,’’ 44 pages of photographs 
and layout drawings of 30 typical school shops 
Address : sian Use coupon at left. 
City 
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FILMS AND FILM STRIPS 


Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., announces the 
following new films: 


Piping Pointers, 16 mm., sound, 30 min. 
Makes available to industrial main- 
tenance men practical information re- 
lated to their craft, including the 
language of piping, piping pressure 
ratings, value designs and how they 
perate, the solder-joint, etc. Free of 
charge to vocational and technical 
schools. 

: 
Feeding the Patient, 16 mm. sound 
motion picture, 15 min., filmstrip, 
manual. 

Demonstrates psychological and 
physiological principles of nursing 
care involved in feeding patients. De- 
picts nursing care given to two pa- 
tients: (1) a convalescent patient who 
represents a psychological feeding 
problem, and (2) a recumbent patient. 


From Castle Films 
Piping Pointers, a maintenance train- 
ing film, is free to vocational schools. 
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From Lincoln Electrie Company | 


Electric eyes of Hollywood focus on an electric arc 
for new Lincoln Electric Company technicolor film. 


Produced by U. S. Office of Education 
with the cooperation of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service and major nursing 
associations and hospitals. 


Care of the New Born Baby. 16 mm., 
31 min., filmstrip, manual. 
Features the instructive role of the 

nurse as she assists parents in learn- 

ing to care for their newborn infants. 

Bedside teaching and classroom in- 

struction for up-mothers, given by 

nurses in the hospital, cover such 
aspects of care as: breast feeding; 
fluids in relation to lactation; formula 
feeding equipment and sterilization: 
and procedures for holding, bathing, 
and dressing the baby. Produced by 
U. S. Office of Education. 


"The Lincoln Electric Co., 12818 Coit 
Rd., Cleveland 1, Ohio, announces a 
new 25 min. technicolor 16 and 35 
mm. sound motion picture, Magic 
Wand of Industry—Arc Welding. Por- 
trays progréss of arc welding from its 
beginning to present vital wartime 
role. Also takes audience into the 
welding world of tomorrow. Available 


to vocational schools at no charge ex- | 


cept transvortation. 


Filmosound Library, Bell & Howell 


Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, | 
Ill., announces adoption of a practice | 


of extending full credit for any rentals 
paid on films subsequently purchased 


from them within 30 days of the rental | 
date. This applies to U. S. Office of | 


Education films and others. A general 


catalog 100 pages in size is now in the | 


hands of the printer. Copies will be 
sent free to all owners of 16 mm. 
sound projectors registering the serial 
numbers of their machines with 
Filmosound Library. Copies will also 
go to consistent users of rental films 
who have access to nearby projectors. 


Others may obtain the catalog for 25 


cents. Another companion catalog will 


be devoted solely to releases of U. S. | 


Office of Education, some Army-Navy 


pre-induction films, and a few U. S. 
Department of Agriculture films. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has issued a 28-page catalog 
describing 20 educational sound films, 
10 silent films and 15 commercial films. 
Many have unusual interest for voca- 
tional education, including The Story 
of FM, The Inside of Arce Welding, 
The Inside of Atomic-Hydrogen Arc 
Welding, etc. May be obtained with- 
out cost except for transportation 
charges. Catalog free. 


American Council on Education, 
Washington 6, D. C., announces 33 
film strips on Life in the United 
States. Originally produced for Latin 
American good relations the film 
strips offered such valuable material 
for our own schools that arrange- 
ments have been completed for do- 
mestic distribution. Two copies of 
English script accompany each film- 
strip. Catalog free. (Turn page) 


“OLIVER” SINGLE 
SURFACER 
for surfacing short stock 


This ball bearing motor- 
on-head planer surfaces 
stock to 24” wide, 7” 
thick, as short as 3’ 
when fed one after an- 
ether. Sectional infeed 
roll. Cylinder fitted with 
3knives, 3 chipbreakers. 


Write for Bulletin 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





WE SPECIALIZE IN REBUILT MACHINE 
TOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
1000 Machines in Stock — Nation-Wide Distribution 
Winner of Army-Navy “‘E’’ with Three Stars for 
Excellence 
Send us your inquiries 


BOTWINIK BROTHERS, INC. 
33 Welton Street New Haven, 9, Connecticut 
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RADIO 


Farm Science Serves the Nation, 16 
radio transcriptions, 12 inch, 33% 
RPM, may now be borrowed from the 
Script and Transcription Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Education. Written and 
produced by the Department of Agri- 
culture the recordings present timely 
documentary dramatizations in agri- 
cultural research. Sample subjects: 
DDT—Miracle Insecticide, Penicillin— 
Life Saving Drug. 


EQUIPMENT 


Precise Products Co., Racine, Wis., 
announces a new type of high speed 
portable electric tool, the Precise-35. 
Operates at 35,000 RPM, develops 1/6 
HP, weighs 35 ounces. Fully encased 
in lightweight plastic. For use in 
grinding, milling, deburring, polishing 
and small diameter drilling. Can be 
used on steel, non-ferrous metals, 
plastics and most other materials. 


Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., announces a new machine 
which permits wet belt machining. 
Heretofore line contact grinding and 
polishing was available in a dry ma- 
chine. Wet belt operation eliminates 
dust and also does away with heat 
caused distortions, warping and check- 
ing. The cool operation, the company 
says, speeds cutting, prevents loading 
of belt, eliminates burring operations. 


Evercrete Corporation, N. Y. City, 
announces a free technical service on 
masonry problems available at their 
new headquarters, the Evercrete 
Building, 424 West 42nd Street. The 
company manufactures coatings for 
masonry services. 


BOOKS 


Adult Education for Democracy in 
Family Life. Mary S. Lyle. Ames, 
Iowa: The Collegiate Press, Inc., 
1944. 161 pp. $2.25. 

A leader in home economics reports 
on a study in one Iowa community 
as a “basis for suggesting what might 
be done through the adult education 
program to promote democracy in the 
home life.” Miss Lyle is professor of 
home economics education at Iowa 
State College. 


The Application of Measurement to 
Health and Physical Education. H. 
Harrison Clarke. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1945. 415 pp. $3.75. 
Considers tests for physical fitness, 

social efficiency, physical education 

skills and appreciations, administra- 
tive problems. 


Careers in the Steel Industry. Cap- 
tain Burr W. Leyson, New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1945. 
191 pp. $2.50. 

An addition to the  publisher’s 
lengthening list of career books. This 
volume presents in simple language 
technological developments which 
open up new fields of postwar use- 
fulness for steel. 


Splicing Wire and Fiber Rope. Raoul 
Graumont and John Hensel. New 
York: Cornell Maritime Press, 1945. 
114 pp. $2.00. 

With the coming of wire, cable 
splicing, which had been a widely 
practiced folk skill, became the job 
of the specialist. This book under- 
takes to “enable anyone, with a little 
patience and practice, to execute any 
splice satisfactorily.” 





THIS MONTH’S ADVERTISING 


Use this convenient check list for requesting fur- 
ther information from advertisers in this issue. 
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Applied Fundamentals of Machines. 
Wendell H. Cornetet and Daniel W. 
Fox. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight 
and McKnight, 1944. 323 pp. 
Explanatory drawings and half tone 


- illustrations of modern machines em- 


ploying the principles presented mark 
this textbook. Another in the series 
by the same authors which now ip- 
cludes Methods of Measurements and 
Principles of Electricity. 


Psychology for the Returning Serv- 
iceman. Irvin L. Child and Marjorie 
Van De Water. Washington, N. Y:: 
Infantry Journal, Penguin Books, 
1945. 243 pp. 25 cents. 

How shall we meet the men who 
have been conditioned by months and 
years of military service? What are 
the problems? How shall we meet 
them? One of the most comprehensive 
collections of answers to these ques- 
tions, which are much on the minds 
of vocational educators, will be found 
in this inexpensive, plainly written 
publication prepared by a committee 
of the National Research Council. 


Vocational Education for a Changing 
World. F. Theodore Struck. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1945. 550 pages. $3.50. 

Product of a life devoted to study 
and teaching of vocational education. 
This volume was completed just be- 
fore the untimely death of the author. 
In the manuscript notes left by Dr. 
Struck the following description was 
found: “The purpose of this book is 
to help individuals to contribute 
creatively toward the betterment of 
life, through vocational education.” 
This significant contribution to lit- 
erature of vocational education covers 
the scope of vocational education, fed- 
eral, state and local laws and policies, 
associations, relations to other or- 
ganizations, methods and trends. It 
also contains chapters on each field 
of vecational education. 


What is Vocational Education? George 
H. Fern. Chicago, Ill.: American 
Technical Society, 1944. 159 pp. 
$2.50. 

~ This book, by the director of Michi- 
gan State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education, undertakes to sum- 
marize and clarify the problems and 
philosophy of vocational education. 
It is addressed to vocational and gen- 
eral educators alike. Included are dis- 
cussions of guidance, agriculture, 
business education, homemaking, trade 
and industrial education, safety edu- 
cation, adult education, and other 
phases of this broad field. 


Sheet Metal Theory and Practice. 
John C. Butler. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1944. 173 pp. 
$3.00. 

A training aid for the worker or in- 
structor interested in marine sheet 
metal work prepared by an author 
who is responsible for training men 
in the sheet metal shop of a large 
west coast Navy yard. 
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IN PAPER COVERS 


Matching Men and Farms. Franklin R. 
Zeran. U. S. Office of Education. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, 1944. 38 pp. 10 cents. 
Only a portion of youth born in 

rural regions remain to become farm- 

ers. This bulletin, prepared by the 

Occupational Information and Guid- 

ance Service in association with the 

Agricultural Education Service, U. S. 

Office of Education, is designed to 

help teachers and counselors fulfill 

the title. 


How Can We Retain the values of 
Family Life During Wartime? 
Frederick L. Hipp, Director, Demo- 
cratic Discussions. New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association, Stacy - Trent 
Hotel, Trenton, N. J. 1944. 20 pp. 
First of a series of discussion out- 

lines prepared by a state committee 
on democratic discussions. Provides 
examples of goals, techniques of 
group discussion, an “opinion poll” 
suggested as an ice-breaker, ques- 
tions for discussion, excerpts from se- 
lected readings, and bibliographies 
suited to typical classes of adults. Al- 
though prepared for adults, can be 
adapted to high school groups. 


How to Run a Lathe. South Bend 
Lathe Works. South Bend, Ind.: 
1945. 128 pp. 25 cents with paper 
cover, 75 cents for leatherette cover. 
This is the 48rd edition. Contains a 
number of changes in text matter and 
illustrations since the 1942 edition. 
Covers such subjects as the opera- 
tion of the lathe units, grinding cut- 
ter bits, making accurate measure- 
ments, plain turning, chuck work, 
taper turning, boring, drilling, ream- 
ing, tapping, reference tables, etc. 


Here and There 
(Concluded from page 38) 


school. Fourteen per cent say they 
want some type of apprenticeship or 
preliminary training in industry. Of 
33 vocational choices listed by stu- 
dents Delaware County today offers 
training only in 27. 

Although vocational enrollment now 
s about 200 it should range from 500 
to 600. 

So the committee recommends an 
area school vocational program with 
unified service to the entire county. 
“The present school offering,” declares 
the report, “is not holding students 
sufficiently. Extension of the school 
program will increase the need for 
1olding power.” 

Present small districts, the report 
points out, tend to prevent students 
from seeking better educational op- 
portunities in neighboring districts. 
‘Lack of exploratory work and in- 
adequate guidance are natural when 
the area does not provide a broad vo- 
cational program.” 
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Soldiers Into Farmers 
(Concluded from page 7) 


Suggestions for Action 


If a training program is to be 
available‘ to the veterans by the 
time they return to civilian life, 
there should be immediate action 
on the program. Some veterans are 
already returning. Moreover, modi- 
fications growing out of experience 
can make the program function 
more effectively. Here are some 
suggestions for immediate action: 

Prepare suggestions on the type, 
character, and extent of the train- 
ing program that will be made 
available. 

Present plan for the training pro- 
gram to local officers of the Vet- 
erans Administration, Selective Ser- 
vice officers, American Legion mem- 
bers and other interested organiza- 
tions and individuals. 

Make state and local information 
on the training program available 
in the different ‘Service Centers.” 

Give publicity to the program 
through farm papers, educational 
journals, publications of farm or- 
ganizations, and other appropriate 
means. 

Prepare a news release or folder 
on the training program that may 
be sent by the teacher of vocational 
agriculture, parents, and others, to 
individuals while they are in the 
armed forces. 

Contact former students of voca- 
tional agriculture who are in the 
armed forces. Make known to them 
the training program that will be 
available. 

Have vocational agriculture pro- 
grams incorporated in literature 
that will be prepared for veterans. 

Participate in meetings where 
educational and training programs 
for veterans are being discussed. 

Encourage the placing of public 
secondary schools having depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture on 
the list of approved educational or 
training institutions. 


Wichita’s Wings 
(Concluded from page 15) 


needs were greatest, the training 
school produced as many as 2,236 
completed trainees per month. 
When needs were low the school 
staff was cut. The curve has gone 
up and down many times. In Dec., 
1944, 343 were sent to the produc- 
tion lines. January was at approxi- 
mately the same level. 

Over 32,000 persons have been 
trained in the basic skills of the 


aircraft industry in the four year 
period which ends on Jan. 22. 

The training job could’ not have 
been done if the school had not en- 
joyed the closest kind of coopera- 
tion with the aircraft plants and 
with many other agencies and or- 
ganizations interested in the em- 
ployment problem. 

In addition over 60,000 individ- 
uals have completed supplementary 
courses. Over 9,000 men and women 
who are working in supervisory ca- 
pacities in the plants received train- 
ing in the techniques of supervision. 

Because it supplied a “custom- 
tailored job” of training that met 
factory needs, the school has been 
continued as a source of training of 
replacement workers even after the 
factories reached their peak of em- 
ployment. 


Helping Hand to Young 
Farmers 
(Concluded from page 26) 


activities have met with so much 
favor during the war period indi- 
cates they can continue to fulfill the 
needs of our young farm people 
after the war. New problems can 
be met through group work better 
than by the individual alone. 

Key young farmers have served 
in an advisory capacity to returning 
veterans, especially concerning the 
problem of borrowing money to 
purchase farms, and the kind of 
farm to buy. As the war comes to a 
close they will be able to serve an 
increasing number of veterans by 
providing information about farms 
available for sale and their worth 
as investments. That will build up 
a friendly relationship. Recreational 
activities such as folk and square 
dances, group singing, and dra- 
matics will break down timidness 
and sensitiveness. 

New types of farm machines will 
become popular after the war. 
Farmers will need to learn how to 
care for and operate them properly. 
More emphasis needs to be given to 
cooperation in buying and selling as 
demand for products decreases. 

These are only a few of the more 
important problems to which young 
farmer groups will give attention 
now and after the war. Local teach- 
ers of agriculture are in an excel- 
lent position to provide initial lead- 
ership. The primary aim, however, 
must be to make the young farmers 
responsible for their own activities 
—planning systematic instruction, 
obtaining speakers, organizing com- 
munity enterprises and providing 
recreation. 
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from the desk of 
the EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


ANY contacts, conferences, and developments in 

various fields are keeping your AVA officers and 

some AVA committees busy endeavoring to keep the 

program of vocational education in our public schools 
geared to the trends and needs of the times. 

Agricultural Extension and Vocational Education. 
It is encouraging to note the increasing desire on the 
part of the leaders of both of these important forces 
in public education to bring about a more effective 
coordination of these two important services for the 
people of rural America. During the last few weeks 
there have been several small conferences and some 
committee meetings held in the interests of this co- 
ordination. 

S.619. Senator George, with five senators as co- 
sponsors, has introduced the vocational bill in the 
Senate. The co-sponsors are Senators Hill, Alabama; 
Thomas, Utah; La Follette, Wisconsin; Aiken, Ver- 
mont; and Ellender, Louisiana. These senators repre- 
sent a cross section of the political parties of Con- 
gress and represent a geographical distribution as 
well. We hope the vocational supervisors and teachers, 
and other educators of the states represented by these 
senators, will promptly express appreciation to these 
senators for their leadership in this matter. 

Vocational Retraining of Veterans. An AVA com- 
mittee has been at work in cooperation with officials 
of the United States Office of Education in an effort 
to develop some valuable material illustrative of the 
vocational retraining services available for veterans 
in the public vocational schools. It is clearly under- 
stood that the vocational retraining program of the 
public schools will be in close cooperation with the 
general arrangements for the retraining of veterans 
as promulgated and directed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Private trade schools through tuition charges will 
be able to meet costs plus a profit. While no one ob- 
jects to the private trade schools serving the returning 
veterans, it is devoutly to be hoped that the public 
school program can be financially reinforced through 
Federal aid under S.619 so that when the retraining 
program is over it cannot be condemned because it 
was solely a private trade school affair. 

The Twenty-Third Yearbook. The American Asso- 
ciation of Schoo] Administrators has issued its Twenty- 
Third Yearbook entitled Paths To Better Schools. This 
is an informative and interesting document that should 
be a contribution to our educational literature. We 
regret to point out, however, that in its chapter on 
Federal, State, and Local Relations there appears a 
statement condemning our vocational bill now pending 
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in Congress. The chapter urges a unification of edu- 
cation within its own ranks. 

Frankly, we wonder if the condemnation of the ac- 
tivities of one group in education by another group is 
the best way to bring about unity among educational 
forces. 

In justice to the vocational representative on the 
yearbook committee it should be pointed out that the 
statement containing this attack was inserted without 
his knowledge and did not and does not have his 
approval. 

Proposed Reorgan zation of United States Office of 
Education. Interest is rising in the proposed plans for 
the reorganization of the United States Office of 
Education. Some of this interest is due to a natural 
desire on the part of many educators to strengthen the 
leadership in public education on the Federal level, 
and yet without Federal control. Some of the interest 
is due to rising opposition; either to the general plan 
as a whole, or to specific parts of the plan. 

In light of the tremendous public interest in voca- 
tional education, it is hard to reconcile the recommen- 
dations of the Cemmissioner for the abolishment of 
the position of Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education. 

It is our humble opinion that the way to coordinate 
and strengthen all phases of public education is not 
by means of the crippling or the submergence of one 
very popular phase of public education. 

It is not surprising that this attempt to further 
subordinate vocational education in the Office of 
Education has quickly brought a number of requests 
for the reestablishment of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education with its representatives of Business, 
Industry, Agriculture, and Labor. 


Respectfully submitted, 
L. H. DENNIS 
Executive Secretary 
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American education—after the war—will be chal- 
lenged as never before to make the most of individual apti- 
tudes. 

Parents and educators will insist upon programs that pro- 
vide every possible opportunity and encouragement to stu- 
dents whose talents are along vocational lines. 

In shop classes, this will mean adequate equipment— 
enough machine tools, for example, so that each student can 
acquire practical working skills without being held back wait- 
ing his turn at a machine. 

Atlas compact bench tools are ideally suited for class room 
work. They encourage precision. They are provided with all 
operating safeguards. They are made by advanced mass pro- 
duction methods which reduce costs so that more machines 
can be included in your equipment budget. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


449 NO. PITCHER ST., KALAMAZOO 13D, MICH. 
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